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The  Creek  Trading  House — From 
Colerain  to  Fort  Hawkins 

By  Ray  H.  Mattison* 

The  government  factory  system  in  the  early  days  of  the 
nation  was  regarded  as  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem  of  its 
trade  relations  with  the  Indians.  The  idea  was  the  outgrowth  of 
the  experiences  of  both  the  European  and  colonial  governments 
in  the  New  World.  These  colonizers  found  very  early  that  the 
good  will  and  friendship  of  the  natives  were  dependent  in  a  large 
measure  upon  their  contacts  with  the  traders.  By  closely  regulat¬ 
ing  the  latter  or  by  means  of  government  trade  monopolies,  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  Spain  tried  to  bind  the  various  tribes  closely 
to  them.  The  new  American  government,  therefore,  soon  after 
its  establishment,  sought  to  control  the  Indian  trade  by  two 
methods;  (i)  by  a  licensing  system  in  which  it  hoped  to  be 
able  to  restrain  the  traders  and  eliminate  the  undesirable  ones; 
(2)  through  the  medium  of  government  posts,  it  attempted  to 
establish  a  “yard  stick”  for  fair  dealing  among  the  aborigines 
and  thus  secure  their  loyalty  and  affection. 

Of  all  those  established,  the  Georgia  factory  had  the  longest 
existence.  At  the  end  of  the  American  Revolution,  Spain  again 
secured  Florida  and  the  rivalry  between  the  new  republic  and 
that  country  for  influence  among  the  Creeks  was  strong.  The 
Indians  wavered  between  the  two.  In  order  to  detach  them  from 
Spanish  influence  and  to  secure  their  friendship,  the  American 
government,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1795,^ 

*  R.  H.  Mattlson,  a  natiye  of  Nebraaka.  recelyed  bla  Maater  of  Arta  degree 
In  American  Hiatory  at  the  Unlyeralty  of  Nebraaka  In  1938.  He  la  now  con¬ 
nected  with  the  National  Park  Service  at  Ocmulgee  National  Monument  nt 
Macon,  Georgia. 

1.  Under  the  Act  of  1795,  Congreaa  appropriated  $90,000  for  the  pur- 
chaae  of  gooda  which  were  to  be  aold  at  auch  placea  aa  the  Prealdent  might 
direct.  One  trading  poat  waa  eatabliahed  at  Colerain  and  the  other  in  Tellico 
Blockhonae  In  what  la  now  Tenneaaee.  The  foUowlng  year  Congreaa  appropriated 
an  additional  $100,000  and  the  factory  ayatem  waa  definitely  eatabliahed.  Factora 
were  to  be  appointed  to  reaide  at  the  poata  and  aell  gooda  to  the  Indiana.  The  law 
had  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Aa  a  reanlt,  the  ayatem  waa  aubjected 
to  revialona.  The  Acta  of  Congreaa  pertaining  to  the  Indian  trade  are  thoee 
of  March  8,  1795,  April  18,  1796,  April  30,  1802,  February  28.  1803,  April 
21,  1806,  March  3,  1811,  March  3,  1815,  March  8,  1817,  April  16,  1818,  March 
4,  1820,  March  8.  1821.  For  theae  acta  aee  United  State*  Statute*  at  horge, 
I,  443,  452 ;  II,  178,  207,  402,  544,  652 ;  III,  239,  368,  428,  514,  641,  679,  544. 

For  the  beet  general  treatment  on  the  eubject  of  "Indian  Factoriee,’’  aee 
Biter  B.  Wealey,  “The  Oovemment  Factor  Syatem  Among  the  Indiana,  1795- 
1822,”  Journal  o1  Bconomte  and  Bu*ine**  Hiatory,  IV,  8  (May,  1982)  487-511; 
alao  Katherine  Coman,  “Government  Factoriee;  An  attempt  to  Control  Com¬ 
petition  In  the  Fur  Trade,"  American  Economic  Aaaociation,  Paper  and  Dio- 
euaaion*,  4th  Seaalon,  No.  2  (1910)  pp.  368-888. 
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authorized  the  establishment  of  a  factory  at  Fort  Pickering  which 
was  located  at  Colerain,  about  20  miles  above  St.  Marys,  near 
the  Florida  boundary.  As  the  frontier  was  pushed  westward,  it 
later  was  necessary  to  move  the  post  from  one  place  to  another. 

Edward  Price,  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  the 
first  factor  of  the  Creek  Trading  House.  The  Secretary  of  War 
issued  him  instructions*  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1795.  They  were,  in  effect: 

1.  Yon  are  to  furnish  the  Indians  with  trade  goods  at  such  prices 

that  the  sales  are  merely  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  the 
original  costs  and  charges. 

2.  You  are  to  sell  the  Indians  on  such  easy  terms  and  by  manifesting 

such  liberality  and  friendship  they  will  become  attached  to  the 
United  States  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  a  lasting  peace. 

3.  Yon  are  to  sell  the  goods  to  the  Indians  for  money  or  peltry.  The 

latter  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  War  Department  in  Philadelphia. 

4.  It  is  desired  to  confine  the  business  entirely  to  Indians  and  to 

eliminate  credit.  However,  you  are  left  to  your  own  discretion 
in  the  matter.* 

5.  Yon  are  to  receive  the  annuities  of  |1,500  in  goods  to  the  Creek 

Nation. 

6.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  on  the  St.  Marys  River  is  to 

supply  the  necessary  guards  and  erect  the  buildings  needed  for  the 
factory  as  well  as  the  living  quarters  for  you  and  your  assistants. 

7.  Yon  are  not  to  sell  rum  or  liquors  to  the  Indians  if  you  can  operate 

the  business  without  it.* 


Price’s  letters  give  a  good  picture  of  the  southwestern  frontier 
at  the  close  of  the  i8th  and  early  19th  centuries.  They  indicate 
that  the  author  was  entirely  unfamiliar  with  frontier  life  and 


2.  InBtractionB  to  Edward  Price  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  November  2S, 
1795,  Creek  Trading  Honae  Letter  Book.  Hereafter  the  Letter  Book  wlU  be 
indicated  TH.  Tbia  document  ia  in  the  National  Archlvea. 

8.  md.  They  atated:  “One  of  the  greateat  difflcnltiea  to  be  apprehended 
ia  the  demanda  of  gooda  on  credit,  either  by  the  Indiana  themaelves  or  the 
Indian  tradera  reelding  among  them.  But  auch  credita  are  whoUy  inadmlsaable ; 
and  aeUing  to  the  tradera  with  or  without  credit,  would  be  auDveralye  of  the 
main  principle,  for  auch  tradera  would  probably  aell  at  their  nanal  high  prlcea; 
while  the  true  object  of  the  United  Statea  la  to  aupply  the  Indiana  at  moderate 
prlcea.  ...  If  difficulties  abould  occur  in  carrying  on  the  trade  by  the  re- 
niaal  of  credit  to  the  Indiana  and  the  denial  of  gooda  to  the  Indian  tradera, 
you  will  report  thereof  to  the  Dpartment  of  War.  .  .  .” 

4.  md.  They  stated:  “It  would  have  been  extremely  desirable  to  carry 
on  this  trade  without  the  uae  of  rum ;  hut,  from  the  apprehension  that  the 
habits  in  this  respect  could  not  he  controlled,  that  article  may  be  provided. 
Still,  however,  yon  are  to  use  your  endeavors  by  friendly  advice  to  the  Indiana 
to  pnranade  them  to  let  It  alone,  taking  care  not  to  baaard  their  disgust.  But, 
if  you  find  Rum  must  be  sold  them,  let  it  he  in  auch  small  quantities  as  may 
guard  them  against  dmnkednesa  whUe  at  the  post,  for  which  you  will  give 
them  this  reason :  That,  while  trading,  you  desire  them  to  remain  sober  that 
they  know  what  they  do,  and  be  aatisfied  that  the  trade  Is  perfectly  square  and 
honest.’  When  they  are  ready  to  depart,  such  quantities  they  may  desire  to 
carry  with  them,  and  the  store  will  allow  for  the  balance  due  them,  may  he 
delivered.” 
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customs.  Since  the  factor  worked  in  close  contact  with  the 
Indians,  the  military  and  the  whit^  it  required  a  man  with  the 
ability  to  reconcile  all  elements  in  addition  to  being  a  good 
administrator.  Price  seems  to  have  been  over-zealous  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  his  instructions.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  he  alienated  both  the  military  and  the  traders.  While  his 
letters  give  a  biased  picture  of  Georgia  at  that  time,  they,  more 
than  those  of  his  successors,  reveal  the  life  and  problems  of  the 
factors  of  the  government  trading  houses. 

Price  arrived  at  Colerain  January  1 1,  1796,  to  establish  the  new 
factory In  his  first  letter  written  from  the  post  he  described 
the  place  and  related  his  difficulties.  The  factory  consisted  of 
a  store  60  feet  by  28  feet  of  one  story,  half  of  which  had  no 
floor  in  it.  Soldiers  had  been  pilfering  the  government  goods. 
A  strong  tendency  toward  liquor  existed  among  all  classes. 
Neither  com  nor  any  other  products  from  the  soil  were  to  be 
had.  It  was  impossible  to  purchase  milk,  vegetables,  poultry 
or  even  fish.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  presented  a  wretched 
appearance,  the  children  having  white  lips.® 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  government  to  establish  the  factory 
on  as  sound  a  business  basis  as  was  possible.  Under  James 
Seagrove,  Indian  Superintendent,  who  administered  the  af¬ 
fairs  for  the  natives  for  Georgia  before  the  advent  of 
Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins,  the  policy  of  appeasing  the 
Indians  by  gifts  and  presents  became  fairly  well  established. 
When  Price  arrived  with  government  goods  he  was  harrassed 
by  the  begging  of  the  Creeks.  It  was  their  custom,  when  their 
annuities  were  distributed,  to  come  to  the  post  where  they  were 
supplied  with  provisions  while  remaining  there  and  with  com 
and  flour  for  their  return  home.'^  The  agent  had  also  employed 
a  blacksmith  to  repair  the  Indian’s  kettles,  guns,  hatchets,  etc., 
gratis.®  When  Colonel  Hawkins  took  over  his  office  as  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Indian  Affairs  South  of  the  Ohio  in  1796,  he  in¬ 
sisted  Price  put  an  end  to  these  practices.®  This  placed  the  factor 
in  a  serious  predicament.  He  explained  his  situation:  “We  are 
much  importuned  and  perplexed  by  the  Indians  for  presents  and 
provisions  &c.  .  .  .  We  have  been  forced  to  divide  our  small 
stock  of  provisions  with  them  and  to  make  a  few  presents  to 

5.  Price  to  FranceB,  Jan.  11,  1796,  TH,  6-6. 

6.  /bid. 

7.  Price  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Jan.  24,  1797,  TH,  41-43. 

8.  /bid. 

9.  Price  to  Hawking,  Aug.  17,  1797,  TH,  166. 
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some  of  the  leading  men  to  keep  them  quiet.  They  went  so  far 
as  to  threaten  if  their  demands  were  not  complyd  with.  We  had 
Golphin  and  some  of  the  worst  characters  down.  Our  protection 
was  very  weak.  Less  than  20  effective  men.  On  my  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  my  situation  and  quieting  the  leaders  with 
sn^  presents,  they  appeared  pretty  well  satisfied.”^®  At  other 
times  Price  was  compelled  to  supply  the  Creeks  with  goods  to 
prevent  them  from  robbing  the  white  inhabitants.^^ 

Since  the  merchandise  for  the  trading  post  at  that  time  was 
shipped  from  Philadelphia,  the  flow  of  goods  was  irregular. 
Frequently  the  supply  was  depleted.  This  aroused  the  suspicions 
of  the  natives  which  was  encouraged  by  the  private  traders. 
When  the  factory  was  without  gunpowder  the  Indians  insinuated 
that  it  was  the  design  of  the  government  which  withheld  it  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  trusted. At  other  times  it  did  not  arrive 
in  time  for  their  hunting  season  when  they  needed  it  most.^* 

While  the  relations  between  the  Creeks  and  the  whites  at  this 
time  were  friendly,  Indian  alarms  were  frequent  and  kept  the 
factory  continually  in  fear  of  being  plundered.  There  were 
always  outlaw  elements  among  both  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
attack  each  other  when  there  was  little  chance  of  being  appre¬ 
hended.  Occasionally  a  party  of  Indians  would  raid  a  white 
family  on  the  outlying  settlements.  Outlaw  whites  sometimes 
fired  on  groups  of  innocent  natives  and  fled  over  into  Georgia 
territory.  Horse  stealing  and  the  killing  of  cattle  by  the  Indians 
was  common  and  the  recovery  of  stolen  property  was  attended 
with  great  danger.^*  Price  cooperated  closely  with  Colonel 
Hawkins  to  keep  p>eace  and  to  see  that  justice  was  given  the 
Creeks.  He  regarded  Hawkins  as  their  real  friend^®  and  Price’s 
letters  are  full  of  complaints  against  the  exploitation  of  the  natives 
by  the  traders,  the  indifference  of  the  military  and  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  whites. 

Private  traders  were  naturally  hostile  to  the  government  fac¬ 
tories.  Since  it  was  the  aim  of  the  latter  to  sell  goods  at  as 
low  a  cost  as  p>ossible  to  the  Indians  and  pay  them  as  much  as 


10.  Price  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Jan.  24,  1797,  TH,  41-48. 

11.  Price  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  April  S,  1797,  TH,  49-SO. 

12.  Price  to  Hawklna,  Oct  11,  1797,  TO,  91-92. 

18.  Price  to  Secretary  of  War,  Jan.  12,  1798,  TH,  106-109. 

14.  Circular  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  TH,  181- 
183 ;  Price  to  Frances,  Jan.  11,  1796,  TH,  5-6 ;  Price  to  Secretary  of  War,  April 
80,  1798.  131-133 ;  Price  to  Mlllen,  May  28,  1798,  TH,  143-144 ;  Price  to  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  April  30,  1798,  TH,  181-188. 

15.  Price  to  Thomas,  no  date,  TH,  89-91. 
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was  feasable  for  their  peltries,  the  government  trading  houses 
reduced  their  profits.  Although  the  Indian  Office  tried  to  regu¬ 
late  the  activities  of  the  traders  by  a  system  of  licencing,^*  and 
thus  weed  out  the  unscrupulous  ones,  ^ere  were  sdll  many  dis¬ 
reputable  characters  among  them.^’  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  settlements  were  so  widely  scatters,  it  was  impossible 
to  control  their  activities.  Illegal  trading  in  horses  was  quite 
prevalent.^® 

Price’s  instructions  discouraged  the  selling  of  goods  and  the 
advancing  of  credits  to  private  traders.^*  He  found,  however, 
a  number  were  awaiting  him  on  his  arrival  at  Colerain  expecting 
goods.*®  “Many  of  them”,  he  wrote,  “are  not  worthy  of 
credit.  .  .  .”*^  It  was  the  practice  of  the  traders  to  come  to  the 
factory  and  remain  there  at  government  expense  until  they  re¬ 
ceived  supplies.**  The  factor  found  it  impracticable  to  refuse 
to  sell  goods  to  them  and  tried  to  limit  credit  to  only  the  ones 
who  had  licenses  and  who  paid  promptly.*®  He  soon  found 
himself  in  difficulties.  Some  of  them  after  getting  in  debt  to 
the  post  tried  to  leave  the  country  with  their  accounts  unpaid 
while  others  sold  their  furs  and  peltries  elsewhere.*®  Their  debts 
to  the  factory  continued  to  pile  up.  By  August,  1798,  the  amount 
due  the  store  by  traders  totaled  $8,687.** 

One  interesting  phase  revealed  in  Price’s  letters  is  the  lack  of 
immunity  to  state  laws  which  he,  as  a  federal  agent,  had  in  the 
eyes  of  the  state  courts.  The  factor,  in  conducting  the  public 
business,  naturally  incurred  debts  for  the  post.  Goods  belong¬ 
ing  the  the  factory  were  sometimes  attached  as  the  result.** 


16.  The  law  required  each  trader  amour  the  Indiana  to  hare  a  gOTemment 
Ucenae.  To  secure  one,  it  was  necasaij  to  be  recommended  by  an  agent  of  the 
Indian  Office  and  put  up  a  bond  for  $1,000. 

17.  Letter*  0/  Benjamin  Hawkint,  1796-1806,  being  yolume  IX  of  the  Collec¬ 
tion*  of  the  Georgia  State  Historical  Society  (Savannah,  1916),  168-174. 

18.  Price  to  Clay,  Jan.  18,  179K  TH,  108-110 ;  Price  to  Hawkins,  March  81, 
1798,  TH,  122,  June  26,  1798,  TH,  148-180;  Price  to  AUenson,  TH,  166-167; 
Price  to  McKeniie,  TH,  185-186. 

19.  Vide  Supra,  2. 

Price  to  Frances,  Jan.  11,  1796,  TH,  5-7. 

Price  to  Frances,  Jan.  25,  1796,  TH,  6-8. 

Price  to  Secretary  of  War,  Jan.  24,  1797,  TH,  40-48,  April  8,  1797,  TH, 


20. 

21. 

22. 

49-50. 

23. 


Price  to  Grey,  Feb.  27,  1797,  TH,  44-46;  Price  to  Thomas,  July  19,  1797, 
TH,  56-57;  Price  to  Tim  Barnard,  March  16,  1797,  TH,  46-48;  Price  to  Haw¬ 
kins,  Nov.  3,  1797,  TH,  96-98. 

24.  Price  to  BuUard,  TH,  82-83 ;  Price  to  Cornels,  Sept.  9,  1797.  TH,  85-86 ; 
Price  to  AUenson,  Sept.  12,  1797.  TH,  85-86;  Price  to  Freeman,  TH,  163-164; 
Price  to  Van  Allen,  <5ct.  16,  1798,  TH,  167-168. 

25.  Price  to  AUenson,  Aug. -7,  1798,  TH,  156. 

26.  Price  to  AUenson,  Feb.  22,  1798,  TH,  119-120;  May  13,  1798,  TH,  188- 
134 ;  Price  to  McHenry,  Oct.  15,  1798,  TH,  166-167 ;  Price  to  McOender,  Nov. 
28,  1799,  TH,  173-174. 
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Several  times  he  was  jailed  for  these  obligations.  From  Hancock 
Coimty,  he  wrote  Colonel  Hawkins,  “I  am  in  the  custody  of  the 
Sheriff  of  this  County  at  the  fort  of  J.  W.  DEvereaux  for  a  debt 
sworn  to  be  upward  of  1300  ds.  .  .  .  I  expect  I  must  go  to 
jail.  .  .  .  The  debt  was  for  services  done  the  United  States.”” 
Later  he  wrote  the  Secretary  of  War:  “I  hardly  ever  pass  the 
lines  to  Georgia  but  what  I  am  arrested.  I  was  draggeo  to  the 
Co[unt]y  jail  the  hottest  weather  as  agent  and  put  in  a  dungeon 
of  a  place  with  only  a  hole  of  communication  with  the  sur- 
roundmg  atmosphere  which  I  was  obliged  to  stand  up  with  my 
mouth  to  or  be  in  danger  of  suffocation  from  the  effluvia  of 
filth  from  within  — this  on  the  oath  of  a  man  who  was  in  debt 
to  us  on  this  side.”** 

The  laws  establishing  the  government  trading  houses  made  them 
quite  dependent  upon  the  military.  Then,  too,  they  were  always 
located  within  or  close  to  a  garrison.  According  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  issued  Captain  Eaton,  the  commanding  officer  at  Colerain, 
he  was  to  afford  protection  for  the  public  goods,  supply  artisans 
and  laborers  for  repairing  old  buildings  and  erecting  new  ones 
for  the  post,  to  provide  guards  for  the  trading  establishment  and 
aid  the  factor  in  every  way  possible.  The  soldiers  were  not  to 
be  allowed  to  mix  with  the  natives  in  their  camps  or  out  of  view 
of  the  officers.  Traffic  or  bartering  between  the  troops  and 
Indians  was  strictly  forbidden.**  The  factory'  was  dependent 
on  the  military  for  unskilled  labor. 

The  garrison’s  attitude  toward  the  trading  post  was  never  very 
cooperative  and  there  was  always  friction.  The  services  wlyph 
the  soldiers  performed  for  the  factory  were  far  from  satisfactfJTy 
as  they  were  usually  reluctant  to  perform  the  tasks  assigned 
them.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  beating  of  the 
skins  and  transporting  the  goods  for  which  they  were  paid  1/6 
dollar  per  day.  Price  complained  frequently  of  the  poor  quality 
of  work  done  by  them  and  their  indolence.**  The  factor  re¬ 
peatedly  called  attention  to  the  violations  of  the  order  forbidding 
their  bartering  or  trading  with  the  Indians.**  The  officers  very 


27.  Price  to  Hawkins,  Auc.  22,  1798,  TH,  157, 

28.  Price  to  Secretary  of  War,  Oct.  1,  1798,  TH,  162-163. 

29.  Instructions  to  Captain  Raton  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  November  26, 
1795.  TH. 

30.  Price  to  Col.  Gaither,  Aujf.  14.  1797,  TH,  76-77:  Auk.  17,  1797,  TH, 
77-79 ;  Nov.  23,  1797,  TH,  101-102 ;  Price  to  AUenaon.  June  1,  1797,  TH,  62-66. 

31.  Price  ot  Gaither.  TH,  116 ;  Price  to  Webb.  Feb.  4.  1798,  TH,  116-118 : 
Price  to  Secretary  of  War,  May  26,  1798,  TH.  139-143;  Price  to  Gaither,  July 
23.  1798,  TH,  133. 
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reluctantly  supplied  men  to  assist  him  in  the  trading  post*’  and 
his  requests  for  more  suitable  accommodations  for  doing  business 
and  for  quarters  were  unheeded.**  Once  Price's  assistant  was 
court  mardalled  for  striking  a  soldier  and  was  compelled  to  ask 
pardon  on  parade.*^  On  another  occasion,  a  youthml  employee 
of  the  factory  was  taken  into  military  custody  for  “rousting  with 
the  soldiers.’’**  All  these  episodes  combined  to  increase  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  animosity  between  the  factor  and  the  military. 

So  great  became  the  tension  between  them  that  an  incident 
occurred  which  resulted  in  open  hostility  between  Price  and 
the  officers,  the  latter  forming  a  conspiracy  to  have  him  removed 
from  office.  Neither  his  nor  Colonel  Hawkins’  letters  disclose 
the  nature  of  the  episode  or  its  cause.  In  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Gaither,  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Wilkinson,  of  April 
lo,  1798,  the  factor  complained  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison  in  his  own  apartment.  Since, 
he  wrote,  the  army  could  not  furnish  him  with  the  protection 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  public  business,  he  was  closing  the 
post  un^  he  received  further  orders.**  The  officers  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  unanimously  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  War  asking  him 
to  adjust  their  misunderstanding  with  the  factor.*’  Colonel 
Gaither  appealed  to  Hawkins  for  advice.  The  latter  replied  de¬ 
nouncing  the  action  of  the  combination  as  “an  insult  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.’’**  After  placing  the  store  under 
the  charge  of  his  assistant  and  the  commanding  officer.  Price 
went  to  Savannah.®*  Intercourse  between  the  military  and  the 
factory  was  cut  off.**  Soldiers  who  were  formerly  allowed  to 
purchase  from  the  store  when  the  Indians  were  not  present*’  were 


32.  Price  to  Gaither,  Jan.  4,  1798,  TH,  105-106 ;  Jan.  22.  1798,  TH,  109-110 ; 
Jan.  23,  24.  24,  TH,  111-113;  Jan.  2.5,  29.  1798,  TH,  118-114;  Price  to  Lt.  Webb. 
Jan.  25,  1708,  TH,  113-114;  Jan.  31.  1798,  TH,  116-117. 

33.  Price  to  Gaither.  Sept  2,  1797.  TH,  82-83;  Jan.  4,  1798,  TH,  105-106; 
Jan.  8,  1798.  TH,  106-108;  Price  to  Offlcera  of  Port  Wilkinson,  Jan.  11,  1798, 
TH,  106-108. 

,34.  Price  to  Gaither,  Auk.  37,  1797,  TH,  80-82 ;  Price  to  AUenson,  Sept.  4, 
1797,  TH,  83-84. 

35.  Price  to  Col.  Gaither,  Dec.  27,  1798,  TH,  178-179 ;  Price  to  Bmce  Gaither, 
Dec.  30,  1798,  TH,  178-182. 

36.  Price  to  Gaither,  April  10,  1708,  TH,  129-133. 

37.  Hawkin’t  Letter*,  305-306. 

38.  Ibid. 

39.  Price  to  Secretary  of  War,  April  30,  1798,  TH,  130-133. 

40.  Haiekina’  Letter*,  306. 

41.  Price  to  Secretary  of  War.  Aiic.  25.  1797,  TH,  79-80;  May  15,  1798,  TH, 
134-135;  Price  to  Gaither.  May  9.  1798,  TH,  133-134;  Price  to  Freeman,  Sept. 
4,  1798.  TH,  157-158 ;  HaUted  to  Secretary  of  War,  Oct  9.  1802,  TH.  231-232. 
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forbidden  to  enter  it.**  Evidentally  the  factor  received  the  as¬ 
surances  for  his  safety  as  he  soon  returned  to  Fort  Wilkinson.** 

Price’s  situation  continued  to  remain  unpleasant.  A  guard  of 
a  corporal  and  six  men  were  stationed  at  his  door  constantly  to 
assist  him  when  called  upon.**  He  still  felt  his  life  was  in  danger 
and  that  he  was  being  humiliated  as  a  civilian  government  agent 
by  being  subjected  to  too  much  military  discipline.*®  His  let¬ 
ters  indicate  that  a  court  of  inquiry  was  set  up  to  investigate  the 
combination  against  him  and  some  of  the  officers  were  court  mar- 
tialled  as  the  result.**  These  investigations  appear  to  have  been 
continuing  in  Februa^,  1799,  when  the  factor  made  his  last 
entries  in  the  Creek  Trading  House  Letter  Book.  Neither  his 
nor  Hawkins’  letters  give  any  clue  to  the  final  results  of  these 
inquiries. 

The  trading  post  was  moved  to  Fort  Wilkinson  on  the  Oconee 
River  near  the  present  city  of  Milledgeville  because  the  former 
site  was  not  suitable  for  Indian  trade.  Price  arrived  there  July 
5,  1797.*’  The  goods  were  shipped  by  boat  from  Colerain  along 
the  coast  and  up  the  Savannah  River  to  Augusta.  From  the  last 
place  they  were  sent  by  wagons  to  Fort  Fidius.  It  required 
twenty  days  to  pass  up  the  river  from  Savannah  to  Augusta.** 

Following  Price’s  death,  Edward  Wright  was  appointed  factor 
on  March  5,  1799,  and  was  instructed  to  proceed  expeditiously  to 
Fort  Wilkinson.*®  Little  is  known  of  Wright’s  administration 
since  he  made  no  entries  in  the  Letter  Book.  His  successor  implied 
he  was  quite  capable  as  an  administrator  in  some  respects.®* 

Jonathan  Halsted  was  appointed  factor  to  succeed  Wright.  He 
arrived  at  Fort  Wilkinson  March  26,  1802.®^  Halsted’s  letters 
are  more  sketchy  than  those  of  Price.  Nor  do  they  give  such  an 
insight  into  many  phases  of  the  factor’s  activities.  His  accounts 
are  available,  however,  for  three  years  of  his  administration. 


42.  Price  to  Secretary  of  War,  May  IS,  179S,  TH,  134-185. 

43.  Price  to  Secretary  of  War,  April  22,  1798,  TH,  130-131. 

44.  Ibid. 

45.  Price  to  Gaither,  May  80,  1798,  TH,  143-144 ;  Price  to  Hawklna,  Jane 
4,  1798,  TH,  144-145 ;  Price  to  Gaither,  Jane  28,  1798,  TH,  151 ;  Sept.  17,  1798, 
TH.  159-160. 

46.  Price  to  Allenao^  TH,  165-166 ;  Price  to  Hawkins,  Oct.  15,  1798,  TH, 
167-168 ;  Feb..  1799 ;  TH,  186-188 :  Price  to  Tim  Barnard,  TH,  168-171. 

47.  Price  to  Bullard.  July  9,  1797,  TH,  70-71. 

48.  Price  to  Harris,  July  11,  1797,  TH,  72-73. 

49.  Introduction,  TH,  ii-iil. 

50.  Halsted  to  Erwin,  Oct.  9,  1802,  TH,  228-230. 

51.  Halsted  to  Dearborn,  AprU  3,  1802,  TH,  219-220. 
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Halsted’s  salary  was  $  i,ooo  a  year  plus  $365  for  subsistence.  That 
of  his  assistant  was  $500  a  year  and  $150  for  subsistence. 

The  transportation  of  the  goods  and  skins  to  and  from  Fort 
Wilkinson  to  Savannah  was  quite  expensive  due  to  the  long 
distance.  By  the  Oconee  and  Altamaha  rivers,  it  was  600  to 
700  miles.  Boats  were  rarely  used  because  the  river  was  so 
full  of  obstructions.  In  dry  times  the  water  was  so  low  it  was 
almost  impassible;  in  wet,  it  was  rapid  and  very  difficult  to 
ascend.*^^  Only  one  boat  load  of  skins  is  recorded  in  the  Letters 
to  have  been  sent  to  Savannah  by  the  river.  The  captain,  on  this 
occasion,  agreed  to  deliver  them  there  within  twenty  days  at  a 
rate  of  $1.00  per  hundredweight.®*  The  cost  of  freight  from 
Fort  Wilkinson  to  Savannah  by  wagons  varied  from  $1.25  to 
I2.25  per  hundredweight,  but  the  usual  price  was  $1.75  or  $2.00.** 
From  Ocmulgee  Fields  to  Savannah,  the  wagoners  charged  from 
$2.50  to  $4.00  per  hundredweight,  the  usual  price  being  I3.00.®® 
Sometimes  the  furs  and  peltries  were  sent  to  Augusta  where 
they  were  transmitted  on  by  boat.  The  freight  cost  by  wagons 
from  Fort  Wilkinson  to  Augusta  was  $1.00  per  hundred.*®  From 
Savannah  the  skins  were  transmitted  to  Philadelphia,  Georgetown 
or  New  York  where  they  were  finally  disposed  of. 

Agents  were  appointed  at  both  Savannah  and  Augusta  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  storage,  care  of  and  the  shipment  of 
furs  and  peltries  to  the  northern  ports  and  the  receiving  of  trade 
goods  in  return.®^  Great  care  had  to  be  taken  in  the  handling  and 
packing  of  skins  to  prevent  them  from  heating  or  being  eaten 
by  worms.  To  prevent  the  latter,  which  occurred  frequently, 
it  was  necessary  to  beat  them  often,  sometimes  once  a  week. 
Then  the  skins  were  packed  in  air  tight  rum  casks  for  shipping.®* 
Although  many  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  them,  con¬ 
siderable  losses  were  incurred  by  the  peltry  rotting  and  becom¬ 
ing  worm-eaten  while  in  storage.®* 

In  September,  1806,  the  factory  was  moved  from  Fort  Wilkin- 


82.  Price  to  Harris.  July  11.  1797.  TH,  72-78. 

88.  Halsted  to  Clay.  April  2.  1803.  TH.  243-244. 

84.  TH.  228,  281-282.  284-238,  288-237.  280-281.  282-288,  288-288,  288-288, 
279-280,  241-242,  282-288,  284-288,  280-281.  288-288,  298-299. 

88.  TH,  800-301,  803-804,  308-309,  309-311,  314-818,  818-318. 

86.  Price  to  Wallace,  Jan.  6.  1798,  TH.  108-108. 

87.  Price  to  Secretary  of  War,  Ane.  28,  1797,  TH,  79-80. 

88.  Price  to  Wallace,  Aug.  10.  1797,  TH,  78-76;  Sept.  8,  1797,  TH,  88-84. 

89.  American  State  Papera ;  Indian  Affaira  (Washington.  1832)  I,  683 ;  MS. 
Records  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Trade,  National  Ar^ 
chlyes.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mason  to  Halsted,  Jan.  15.  1810.  Bonk  B.  Hereafter 
the  Records  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Trade  wiU  be  abbreviated  OIT. 
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son  to  Ocmulgee  Old  Fields,®®  later  known  as  Fort  Hawkins*^ 
near  the  present  city  of  Macon,  Georgia.®^  This  move  was  made 
in  accor^nce  with  the  Treaty  of  Washington  signed  with  the 
Creeks  in  1805.®* 

Although  there  was  a  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  price  of 
skins  and  peltries  during  the  period  in  which  the  Georgia  factory 
existed,  the  government  tried  to  maintain  as  stable  a  price  level 
as  was  possible.  Most  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians  was  barter. 
In  Georgia  the  principal  article  of  trade  brought  in  by  the  Creeks 
was  the  deer  skin.  Rather  than  lower  the  amount  given  the 
Indians  for  these  peltries,  both  Price  and  Halsted  preferred  to 
raise  the  exchange  value  of  the  merchandise  given  in  return. 
Price  stated,  “Our  prices  of  deer  skins  have  been  invariably 
twenty  five  cents.  We  dont  calculate  a  profit  on  the  peltries  but 
try  to  put  advance  on  the  goods  where  thejr  will  bear  it.  The 
Indians  would  be  much  dissatisfied  at  lowenng  the  price  of  pel¬ 
tries.  .  .  .”®*  Later  Halsted  wrote  the  Superintendent,  “The 
price  of  25  cents  to  the  Indians  for  deer  skins  would  be  as  you 
have  stated  ‘greatly  too  high  for  the  present  state  of  things’  at 
the  former  prices  they  received  goods.  But  as  they  have  from 
long  habit  been  accustomed  to  2  5  cents  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
raise  the  price  of  goods  to  such  a  degree  as  the  reduction  of  that 
for  skins  might  have  been  necessary.’’®®  However,  in  1810  and 
18 1 1  the  price  varied  from  15  to  25  cents  a  pound,  but  generally 
held  to  the  latter  figure.®®  Prices  given  for  other  skins  at  Fort 
Hawkins  for  the  years  1809  to  18 n  inclusive  were  as  follows:®'^ 

Beaver,  generally  |1.00  lb.,  range,  $1.00  to  $3.00 
Otter,  generally  $1.50  each,  range,  75c  to  $2.50 
Small  fura,  generally  12\ic  each,  range  12Vic  to  25c 
Raw  hides,  generally  $1.00  each,  range  75c  to  $1.12% 

Bear,  generally  $1.75  each,  range  $1.75  to  $2.50 


60.  Halsted  to  Col.  Hawkins,  Sept.,  1806,  TH,  294-295. 

61.  Wesley,  op.  cit.,  494-495.  Wesley  states,  “The  government  factory  was 
moved  ...  to  Old  Fields  on  October  16,  1806,  to  Fort  Hawkins  on  December 
31,  1808  .  .  .  .”  Tbe  Trading  House  Letter  Book  gives  no  Indication  that  any 
such  move  was  made  but  implies  tbat  “Old  Fields”  and  “Fort  Hawkins”  are  tbe 
same  places.  On  pages  322-324,  there  are  two  entries  dated  February  28,  1809. 
One  is  headed  “Fort  Hawkins”  and  the  other  “Ocmulgee  Old  Fields.”  The  letters 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Trade  continued  to  be  addressed  to  “Oak- 
niulgee  Old  Fields”  until  1811. 

62.  Much  European  material  was  collected  by  archeologists  from  the  pre¬ 
historic  dugouts  north  of  the  council  chamber  at  Ocmulgee  National  Monument 
which  appears  to  be  of  early  19th  century  origin.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  fac¬ 
tory  might  have  been  locate  there  or  very  close  by.  .\n  old  map  belonging  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Walter  A.  Harris  of  Macon  calls  this  area  “Halsted’s  Pasture.” 

63.  Article  1,  Treaty  of  1805,  American  State  Papert :  Indian  Affaire,  I, 
698-699. 

64.  Price  to  Harry,  Feb.  19,  1798,  TH,  118-119. 

65.  Halsted  to  Mason,  Aug.  5,  1808,  TH,  317-318. 

66.  Accounts  of  the  Fort  Hawking  Factory  from  January  9,  1809  to  Decem¬ 
ber  81,  1811,  OIT. 

67.  Ibid. 
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It  was  the  aim  of  the  factory  to  be  self-supporting  and  yet  to 
sell  to  the  Indians  as  at  low  a  cost  as  was  possible.  At  fW  an 
advance  was  made  of  one-third  above  the  original  cost  to  pay 
such  items  as  freight,  insurance  and  loss  in  handling  which  were 
incurred  in  shipment  from  the  North.  Later  this  was  reduced 
to  fifteen  per  cent.  A  study  was  made  of  the  prices  charged  by 
the  Fort  Hawkins  Factory  for  the  most  common  articles  traded 
the  Indians  for  the  same  years  as  above.**  They  were: 

SoKar,  13%c  to  20c  lb. 

Coffee,  25c  to  60c  lb. 

Floor.  14.00  to  |4.26  cwt. 

Needles,  He  to  Ic  each 
Oonpowder,  60c  to  fl.OO  lb. 

Osnaborg,  26c  yd. 

Lead,  20c  to  26c  lb. 

Blankets,  $2.26  to  |2.60  each 

Blankets,  dnffle,  $3.00  to  $4.00  each 

Homsspnn,  cenerally  87He  yd.,  range  37Hc  to  $1.00  yd. 

Black  Silk  Handkerchiefs.  $1.12H  to  $1.60  each 
Bandana  Handkerchiefs,  $1.12H  to  $1.37H  each 
Whiskey,  $U6  gal. 

Salt,  $1.76  to  $3.50  bos. 

Rom,  $1.50  gal. 

Wine,  $1.60  to  $1.76  gal. 

Spirits,  $1.76  to  $2.60  gal. 

Linen,  68c  to  87  He  yd. 

Stronds,  46c  to  $2.26  yd. 

Nails,  20c  lb. 

Rifles,  $16  to  $22  each 

Calico,  generally  37Hc  yd.,  range  31H  to  $1  yd. 

Shot,  20c  lb. 

Tobacco,  12Hc  lb. 

Romals,  60c  yd. 

Knives,  12Hc  to  26c  each 
Looking  Glasses,  26c  each 
Thread,  25c  os. 

Flints,  1  dosen  for  26c 

Shawls,  regolarly  62Hc  each,  range  62Hc  to  $2.50  each 
Hoes,  $1.12H  each 
Axes,  $1.60  each 

Among  the  articles  of  trade  listed  are  many  which  are  now 
obsolete  or  are  unfamiliar  to  the  American  people.  Some  of 
these  were  imported  from  the  Orient.  For  example,  there  were  lin- 
sey,  nankeens,  hollands,  romans,  buttanias,  mamodies,  hum  hums, 
cantons,  guerahs,  prinsums,  durant,  punjums  and  India.  Other 
more  common  articles  listed  which  show  the  peculiar  tastes  of 
the  Indians  as  the  result  of  their  contact  with  the  white  civiliza- 
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tion  were  silver  ear  bobs,  women’s  saddles,  scarlet  cloth,  ivory 
combs,  black  silk  handkerchiefs,  bandanas,  tinsel  hat  bands,  brass 
bells  and  looking  glasses.  Black  silk  stockings  (6  pair  for  $20) 
were  also  among  the  items.®® 

As  has  been  stated  earlier,  most  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians 
was  by  barter  as  they  seldom  had  money.  While  the  Indian 
Office  and  the  Secretary  of  War  discouraged  trade  with  the 
whites,™  both  Wright  and  Halsted,  as  well  as  Price,  found  it 
impracticable.  The  running  expenses  of  the  factory  such  as 
salaries,  wages  and  transportation  of  skins  to  and  from  Savan¬ 
nah  was  paid  from  cash  secured  from  the  trade  with  the  soldiers.^^ 
To  evade  this  restriction  against  selling  to  the  whites,  traders 
sent  their  skins  by  trusty  Indians  to  acquire  their  goods.  Home- 
spun,  one  of  the  most  common  articles  for  Indian  trade,  was 
secured  from  the  whites  by  barter.'^® 

The  financial  status  of  the  factory  during  its  entire  period  of 
operation  is  difficult  to  determine  as  the  accounts  are  so  incom¬ 
plete  that  an  accurate  analysis  is  impossible.  A  financial  state¬ 
ment  for  the  post  from  its  beginning  up  to  November,  1801,  was 
made  to  Congress.  This  showed  a  net  gain  to  the  United  States 
of  $15,740.  However,  the  debts  due  the  establishment  totaled 
$23,874.''*  By  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Wilkinson  made  in  June  of 
the  following  year,  the  United  States  agreed  to  wipe  out  $10,000 
of  those  incurred  by  the  Creeks  and  the  whites  living  among 
them.™  For  the  period  from  December  31,  1807,  to  September 
30,  1811,  the  trading  post  showed  a  loss  of  $1,023.™  These  losses 
are  due  to  several  reasons.  The  furs  collected  by  it  in  1808  and 
placed  in  storage  at  Augusta  and  Savannah  were  entirely  eaten 


69.  Ibid. 

70.  Mason  to  Halsted,  June  3,  1808,  Book  A,  OIT.  American  State  Papert: 
Indian  Affaire,  II,  520-521.  According  to  the  Instructions  issued  by  John  Mason, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Trade,  December  12,  1807,  sales  were  to  be  made 
to  whites  only  in  pressing  cases  or  when  there  were  plenty  of  surplus  goods  on 
hand.  Then  it  was  to  be  sold  at  an  adrance  of  10  percent  OTer  the  prices  charged 
the  Indians.  The  factors  were  to  be  held  IndiTidually  responsible  for  goods  sold 
on  credit  to  the  whites.  Credits  might  be  advanced  to  principal  Indian  chiefs 
of  good  character. 

71.  Halsted  to  Erwin,  Oct.  9,  1802,  TH,  228-281. 

72.  Halsted  to  Secretary  of  War,  Oct.  9,  1802,  TH,  230-282. 

78.  American  State  Papere :  Indian  Affaire,  I,  654. 

74.  Article  2,  Treaty  of  June  26,  1802,  American  State  Papere :  Indian  Af¬ 
faire,  I.  669. 

75.  For  the  period  from  January  9,  1809  to  December  81,  1811,  the  books  of 
the  factory  showed  a  gain  of  over  $3,000.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  that 
if  any  losses  were  Incurred  after  the  peltries  bad  arrived  at  the  storage  depots 
at  Augusta  or  Savannah  they  would  show  up  on  the  Office  of  Indian  Trade’s 
books  at  Georgetown  and  not  on  those  of  the  factory.  For  a  statement  of  the 
former’s  account  of  the  Georgia  Factory,  see  American  State  Papere ;  Indian 
Affaire,  I,  275. 
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up  by  worms.''*  There  was  a  general  decline  in  the  trade  of  the 
establishment.'”  ^  i8io,  the  deer  skin,  the  chief  item  of  trade 
of  the  Indian  in  Georgia,  was  an  article  without  sale'*  due  to 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  trade  on  account  of  the  European 
wars.  Peltries  continued  to  pile  up  in  the  storerooms  in  increas¬ 
ing  quantities.''* 

These  losses  were  typical  of  most  of  the  other  southern  posts. 
In  a  report  to  Congress  made  late  in  i8i  i  on  the  government  trad¬ 
ing  houses,  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Trade  explained  the 
reason: 

It  will  be  found  generally  the  Southern  factories  have  lost  while 
the  Northern  factories  have  gained.  The  reason  is  obvious.  At  the 
first,  peltries  [deer  skins]  are  in  the  most  part  received  from  the 
Indians.  The  quantity  of  this  article  supplied  in  the  country  greatly 
exceeds  the  home  consumption.  The  market  is  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Since  the  obstructions  of  our  commerce  in  that  quarter,  pel¬ 
tries  have  not  only  experienced  a  depression  in  price  in  connection  with 
other  of  our  produce  consumed  in  that  part  of  Europe,  but  are  subject 
to  considerable  loss  by  being  kept  over  because  of  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  preserving  from  damage  by  vermin.” 

The  system  of  centrally  buying  of  the  merchandise  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  furs  and  peltries  was  never  satisfactory.  Since 
the  goods  for  the  factory  were  usually  piHchased  in  Georgetown, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  or  some  northern  port  and  shipped  to 
Savannah  and  thence  to  the  factory,  it  was  necessary  to  add  a 
considerable  amount  to  the  original  cost  of  them  to  avoid  a  loss. 
Sometimes  they  could  have  been  purchased  at  Savannah  at  a 
lower  cost.*'  Frequently  the  furs,  and  peltries  would  bring  a 
higher  price  locally  than  if  disposed  of  at  a  northern  port:  Price 
wrote  late  in  1795  that  buckskins  would  bring  a  greater  amount 
in  Colerain  than  in  Philadelphia.**  Halsted  wrote  in  1807,  “"Were 
I  authorized  ...  to  dispose  of  skins  received  at  this  factory 
within  the  neighborhood,  (say  at  Savannah)  the  net  proceeds 
would  far  exceed  those  re^t[in]g  from  the  present  method. 
In  the  first  place,  the  transportation  from  Savannah  to  Phila- 

76.  MaBon  to  Halated,  Jan.  15,  1810,  Book  B,  OIT. 

77.  Sm  American  State  Papere ;  Indian  Atfaire.  I,  275,  654. 

78.  Mason  to  Halsted,  Jan.  15,  1810,  Book  B.  OIT, 

78.  The  Inventories  of  the  Georgia  FactoiT  show  the  valnes  of  iteltries  on 
hand  at  the  factory  In  January,  1808  was  |2,732  while  in  December,  1811,  they 
were  estimated  at  37,758.  In  January,  1808  there  were  8,602  lbs.  of  deer  skins 
on  hand  valued  at  25c  i>er  pound  while  In  December,  l8ll  there  were  86,884 
lbs.  of  deer  skins  on  band  valued  at  15  and  25c  per  pound.  Halsted  to  Mason, 
December  14,  1810,  TH,  883-885. 

80.  American  State  Papere :  Indian  Affaire,  I,  784. 

81.  McKinney  to  Hughes,  May  26,  June  17,  1817,  Book  D,  OIT. 

C2.  Price  to  Frances,  Dec.  4,  1785,  TH,  2-4. 
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delphia  would  be  saved;  and  in  the  second  place,  skins  bear 
always  a  higher  price  at  Savannah  than  what  they  ever  have 
northward.  .  .  .”*• 

The  competition  of  traders  continued  to  be  keen.  While  the 
quality  of  goods  handled  by  the  government  factories  was  usually 
high  and  the  prices  more  reasonable,  the  frequent  short^e  of 
them  forced  the  Indians  to  go  to  private  establishments  which 
often  took  advantage  of  them.*^  The  government  posts  strongly 
discouraged  the  dealing  in  spirits  to  the  natives  while  the  private 
traders  disposed  of  them  freely Price  was  allowed  to  dispence 
with  rum  under  certain  restrictions.^*  Halsted,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  forbidden  to  sell  or  trade  in  liquor  in  any  form  what¬ 
ever.*’  In  a  letter  to  the  Agent  of  the  Indian  Factories,  the  lat¬ 
ter  complained: 

Since  the  receipt  of  a  part  of  the  goods  I  find  our  business  begin¬ 
ning  to  increase  a  little  tho’  in  a  moderate  degree.  Nor  shall  we,  I 
fear,  be  able  to  regain  it  entirely  while  we  remain  at  this  place  as 
we  are  surrounded  by  many  competitors,  some  of  which  have  good 
capitals  and  a  considerable  influence  in  the  Nation  with  whom  the 
Indians  become  acquainted  during  the  time  we  were  without  goods 
and  who  not  only  supplies  them  with  what  spirituous  liquors  they 
want  to  take  to  the  Nation  but  are  in  the  habit  of'  giving  them  to 
drink  while  they  are  dealing  in  order  to  induce  them  to  take  their 
Skins  and  furs  to  them.  By  my  Instructions  which  I  shall  strictly 
adhere  too  [tic],  unless  permitted  to  deviate  from  them,  I  am  pro¬ 
hibited  from  letting  the  Indians  have  spirituous  liquors  which,  if  I 
was  permitted  to  sell  them  after  they  had  completed  the  rest  of  their 
trade,  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  U.  S.  and  no  dis¬ 
advantages  to  the  Indians  as  their  propensity  for  it  is  so  great  that  it 
is  impossible  to  debar  them  from  it.  Have  it  they  will,  let  it  cost 
what  it  may.  When  an  Indian  sends  or  brings  Skins  to  the  factory, 
one  third  of  them  at  least  are  receiv[e]d  to  take  to  some  other  place 
to  purchase  spirits.  .  .  .** 

The  War  of  1812  seriously  crippled  the  government  factory 
system.  Five  of  the  posts  in  the  North  were  captured  by  the 
British  causing  a  loss  of  $43,369  although  the  net  gain  for  the 
four  years  from  1811  to  1815  for  the  system  was  $12,428.**  The 
English  blockade  entirely  cut  off  the  shipment  of  furs  and  pel- 

83.  Halatrd  to  8be«.  Jan.  23,  1807.  TH,  298-300. 

84.  Magnan  to  Maaon.  April  11,  1816,  TH,  869-360  ;  325-326;  HaUUd  to 
Mason,  Aug.  14,  1809 ;  TH,  826-826. 

86.  TH,  826-826. 

86.  S««  tupra,  footnote  8. 

87.  The  writer  does  not  have  the  instructions  to  Halsted,  made  whan  he 
became  factor.  According  to  the  Inatmctions  of  John  Mason,  “The  sale  of 
ardent  spirits  is  moat  atrictiy  prohibited."  American  State  Papers:  Indian  Af¬ 
faire,  II.  620-621. 

88.  Halsted  to  Davy.  Sept.  20,  1804,  TH.  277-279. 

89.  American  State  Papere :  Indian  Affaire,  II,  64-65. 
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tries  to  Europe  and  hampered  the  carriage  of  merchandise  to 
theposts  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Great  Lakes. 

Tne  records  of  the  Georgia  factory  for  the  period  from  i8ii 
to  its  end  are  not  so  complete.  The  accounts  of  the  OflFice  of 
Indian  Trade  for  Fort  Hawkins  for  the  years  from  March  31, 
1811  to  April  I,  1815  show;*® 

From  March  31.  1811  to  April  1,  1812,  loss . $  42.76 

From  March  31,  1812  to  April  1,  1813,  gain .  428.62 

From  March  31,  1813  to  April  1,  1814,  gain .  643.63 

From  March  31,  1814  to  April  1,  1815,  loss .  1,072.26 

Loss  In  4  years  trade . . . $  380.88 

For  the  same  time  the  debts  due  the  establishment  increased  from 
$571.87  in  1811  to  $3,471.06  in  1815.*^  After  1814,  only  four 
entries  were  made  in  the  Letter  Book,  the  last  being  in  June, 
1816,  so  it  gives  few  clues  as  to  the  factory’s  business  for  the 
last  period.  A  letter  from  the  Superintendent  written  late  in 
1815  states  that  the  post  had  been  a  losing  proposition  for  sev- 
erdyears.** 

The  final  decline  of  the  factory  may  be  attributed  to  several 
causes.  Probably  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  pushing 
westward  of  the  frontier  whicn  was  the  primary  reason  for  its 

firevious  changes  in  location.  This  is  very  well  expressed  in  a 
etter  written  by  Assistant  Factor  Magnan  in  April,  1816.  He 
states:  “This  post  is  not  suitable  for  Indian  Trade.  There  are 
so  many  settlers  at  the  different  posts  in  the  Nation  that  the 
Indians  will  give  double  price  for  their  goods  there  and  sell 
their  skins,  hides,  etc.  at  lulf  their  value  rather  than  come  this 
distance.  Fort  Gains,  a  few  miles  below  Fort  Mitchell  on  the 
Chattahoochee  would  be  a  central  site  for  the  trade.** 

Halsted  died  December  21,  1814®*  and  Charles  Magnan,  the 
assistant  factor,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  Fort  Hawkins  post 
for  several  years.  The  factorship  was  offered  in  turn  to  Major 
James  E.  Dinkins  and  Major  Joseph  Woodruff.  Both  declined.*® 
On  March  26,  1816  Major  Daniel  Hughes  was  appointed  factor.*® 


60.  7601.,  II,  42,  47,  so,  54,  61. 

61.  Ibid.,  42,  47,  60,  04. 

62.  Maaon  to  Major  Dinklna,  Not.  23,  1810,  Book  C,  OIT. 

68.  Magnan  to  Maaon,  April  11,  1816,  TH,  860-361. 

64.  Introduction,  TH,  111. 

80.  Maaon  to  Dinklna,  Not.  15,  1816,  Book  C,  OIT ;  Maaon  to  Major  Wood¬ 
ruff,  Dec.  26,  1815,  Book  C,  OIT;  Maaon  to  Hugbea,  March  26,  1816,  Book  C, 
OIT. 

66.  Ibid. 
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The  Office  of  Indian  Trade  had  considered  the  advisability 
of  discontinuing  the  Fort  Hawkins  establishment  for  severd 
years  prior  to  Hughes’  appointment.  The  new  factor  was  in¬ 
structed  by  the  Superintendent  to  study  the  matter  and  report 
the  reasons  for  the  decline  of  the  factory  and  advise  him  if  the 
business  could  be  revived.*’  Unfortunately  the  letters  sent  the 
Office  of  Indian  Trade  by  the  factors  for  this  period  are  not 
available.  Those  from  the  Superintendent  indicate  that  steps 
were  taken  to  root  out  the  private  traders®*  and  to  expedite 
the  delivery  of  goods  to  Fort  Hawkins.*®  In  reply  to  Hughes’ 
report  advising  him  that  the  trade  at  the  post  could  not  be  improv¬ 
ed,  the  Superintendent  in  August,  i8i6  ordered  a  subagency  to  the 
factory  be  established  at  Fort  Mitchell  in  Alabama  Territory.’*® 
The  following  month  he  authorized  the  principal  factory  be 
moved  to  the  latter  place  and  the  Fort  Hawkins  post  be  used  as 
an  intermediate  depot.’*’  It  was  not,  however,  until  late  in  1817 
that  the  new  site  was  ready.’**  The  removal  to  Fort  MitcheU 
did  not  result  in  the  revival  of  business  as  was  anticipated,  so  in 
1819  President  Monroe  authorized  the  factory  be  sold.  After 

ftrolonged  negotiations  on  January  29,  1820  it  was  sold  to  the 
ndians  for  about  $4,000.’** 


97.  Ihid. 

98.  McKinney  to  Hughes,  July  9.  1816,  Book  D,  OIT. 

99.  McKinney  to  Hughes,  Ang.  16,  1816,  Book  D,  OIT. 

100.  /Ma. 

101.  McKinney  to  Hughes,  Sept.  10,  1816,  Book  D,  OIT. 

102.  Although  Fort  MitcheU  was  In  Alabama  Territory,  seTeral  mUea  below 
Columbus,  Georgia,  the  trading  house  continued  to  be  called,  although  Inaccu¬ 
rately,  “The  Georgia  Factory. 

103.  Introduction,  TH,  vl. 


Politics  in  Georgia,  1853-54: 

The  Ordeal  of  Howell  Cobb 

By  Helen  Ione  Greene* 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  endorsement  of  the 
Compromise  of  1850  by  Georgia’s  State  Convention,  politics  in 
that  State  took  a  turn  which  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  future. 
The  most  obvious  fact  in  the  period  after  1850  was  the  triumph 
of  the  Democrats,  in  contrast  to  the  previous  neck-and-neck 
position  they  had  maintained  with  the  Whigs  in  the  generation 
before  1850.  And  in  the  Democratic  party,  where  a  man  must 
have  a  position  if  he  was  to  count  for  anything  in  public  affairs, 
Howell  Cobb  lost  his  leadership  to  the  radical  Southern  Rights 
men.  Had  he  been  able  to  preserve  his  accustomed  moderation, 
so  notable  in  all  his  previous  career,  the  history  of  his  State, 
and  even  of  the  nation,  might  have  been  different. 

Two  distinct  wings  of  the  Democratic  party  existed  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  as  they  did  in  the  other  Southern  States  —  namely,  the  Union 
group  dating  back  to  Jackson’s  leadership,  and  the  Southern 
Rights  faction  professing  Calhoun’s  gospel.^  Since  his  election 
in  1842,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  as  Representative  of  a  “Chero¬ 
kee”  constituency,  Howell  Cobb  of  Athens  had  been  recognized 
as  the  leader  of  Georgia’s  Union  Democrats.  To  him,  Calhoun’s 
separation  was  anathema.  When  the  crisis  over  slavery  in  the 
Mexican  cession  was  precipitated  in  1850,  Cobb  joined  with 
moderate  Northern  Democrats  and  Whigs  to  push  the  Com¬ 
promise  measures  through  Congress,  and  then  hurried  home  to 
combine  forces  with  the  Georgia  Whigs  and  see  that  his  State 
endorsed  the  settlement.*  His  standing  in  the  Democratic  party 
was  indicated  by  his  election  as  Speaker,  in  1849,  when  the 
Whigs  lost  the  national  lower  House  to  their  rivals.  When  he 
was  elected  Governor  in  1851,  by  the  same  coalition  of  Whigs 

*  Dr.  Greene  it  a  member  of  the  facnlty  of  the  Georgia  State  CoUege  tor 
Women,  Milledgeviiie. 

1.  iniit  article  it  part  of  a  larger  ttadr,  "PoUtica  in  Georgia,  1880-1854,” 
preoented  to  the  Department  of  Hlatoir,  the  UniTeraity  of  Chicago,  at  a  dit- 
aertation  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree,  in  1940.  Chaptera  V  and  VI  deal  with  the  fac- 
tiona  in  Georgia  oartiea  before  1800. 

2.  R.  P.  Brooka,  “Howell  Cobb  and  the  Crltia  of  1850,”  Iftoaiatippf  TeUag 
Bittorlecl  Itevieic,  IV.  8  (Dec.,  1917),  277-98,  la  probably  the  beat  treateeat 
of  thia  topic. 
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and  Union  Democrats  —  known  as  Constitutional  Union  men  — 
which  had  endorsed  the  Compromise,  his  position  seemed  secure. 

It  seems  evident  that  he  hoped  to  carry  these  “moderate  men”  of 
Georgia  with  him  in  national  politics,  either  into  a  third  party 
which  would  attract  the  “sound”  portions  of  both  parties,  or 
into  the  national  Democratic  fold.  Before  it  was  clear  that  his 
hopes  were  vain,  the  election  of  1852  loomed  up,  and  Cobb  failed 
to  take  his  stand  in  time.  The  Southern  Rights  Democrats  held 
their  State  convention  early,  got  on  the  bandwagon  at  the  na¬ 
tional  convention,  and  were  recognized  as  the  legitimate  party 
men  in  Georgia.  Too  late,  Cobb  rallied,  saw  that  the  Whigs 
would  not  follow  him  in  the  Presidential  campaign,  and  declared 
his  allegiance  to  the  Pierce  ticket.  His  Union  disciples  in  north¬ 
east  Georgia  were  outraged  at  Cobb’s  treatment  by  the  Southern 
Rights  men,  and  so  confused  were  all  Democrats  that  only  a  light 
vote  was  cast  in  the  State.  Had  the  Whigs  not  been  even  more 
divided  among  themselves.  Pierce  might  not  have  carried  Geor¬ 
gia.* 

The  appointments  of  Pierce  clearly  showed  the  influence  of 
Southern  Rights  Democrats,  but  Cobb,  believing,  that  such  an 
appearance  was  not  intentional,  kept  up  his  hope  for  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  his  Union  Democrats  in  the  party  councils.  The  State 
election  in  1853  also  failed  to  bring  out  a  large  vote,  reflecting 
the  p>eopIe’s  confusion  at  their  leaders’  division,  and  made  it  clear 
that  Southern  Rights  men  should  bid  high  for  Cobb’s  Union  group 
and  secure  an  outright  majority  of  the  State’s  electorate  thereby. 
The  Whig-Constitutional  Union  party,  without  Cobb’s  Cherokee 
followers,  could  never  hope  to  carry  a  majority  again  in  Geor¬ 
gia.  While  some  moderate  men,  such  as  James  Gardner  of  the 
Augusta  Constitutionalist,  urged  that  the  Southern  Rights  faction 
owed  much  to  Cobb  and  should  give  him  proper  recognition, 
their  policy  did  not  prevail.  The  progress  of  events  in  1853-54 
made  it  unmistakably  plain  to  Cobb  that  he  would  not  be  met 
halfway,  but  must  himself  go  the  whole  length  of  subordination 
to  the  Southern  Rights  leadership,  if  a  reconciliation  were  ef¬ 
fected. 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  of  Calhoun’s  disciples  in  Georgia 
was  Samuel  J.  Ray,  editor  of  the  Georgia  Telegraph  in  Macon. 
He  had  noted,  in  connection  with  the  election  of  1852,  that 
Georgia  was  the  only  one  among  the  older  Southern  States  not 

8.  Gre«ne,  “PoUtics  In  Georgia,”  Ch.  VI. 
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to  lose  electoral  votes  after  the  census  of  1850.  It  was  all  the 
more  important,  then,  that  the  voice  of  the  South  should  be 
united  and  its  influence  not  dissipated  by  dissension  in  the  ranks.* 
Yet  this  editor  denounced  the  efforts  of  other  Georgia  Demo¬ 
crats  to  promote  a  union  of  the  party  by  conciliating  the  Cobb 
men.  Suggestions  that  the  appointment  of  Cobb  to  Pierce’s 
cabinet  would  be  a  proper  move  were  met  with  indignant  denial.* 
The  Macon  Journal  &  Messenger  (Whig-Constitutional  Union) 
teasingly  suggested  that  Cobb  was  the  very  man  for  a  cabinet 
post,  in  recognition  of  Georgia’s  ten  votes  for  Pierce;  the  Tele¬ 
graph  hoped  that  Pierce  would  “fully  realize  the  importance  of 
calling  into  his  cabinet  men  who  really  represent  [ed]  the  views 
of  their  party  at  home,”  and  was  “far  from  believing  that  he 
[would]  ...  be  so  greatly  infatuated  as  to  make  an  endorse¬ 
ment  of  a  Whig  compromise  the  test  of  Democratic  orthodoxy.”* 
James  Gardner  had  suggested  either  Charles  J.  McDonald,  ultra- 
Southem  Rights  man,  or  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  who  had  been 
willing  (like  Gardner)  to  remake  the  Democratic  electoral  ticket 
in  Georgia  in  1852  to  include  Union  men  and  conciliate  Cobb  — 
as  deserving  a  cabinet  seat.''  D.  C.  Campbell  of  the  Federal  Union 
had  indirectly  suggested  Cobb  for  such  a  post,  and  drew  a  stormy 
rebuke  from  the  Telegraph.^  When  the  Milledgeville  editor 
denied  that  he  had  meant  to  endorse  Cobb  for  such  an  important 
appointment,  the  Telegraph  tartly  observed:  “Qwere  — What 
the  devil  did  the  Federal  Union  mean?”® 

There  was,  nevertheless,  keen  interest  on  the  part  of  Cobb  him¬ 
self  and  his  friends  in  the  possibility  of  Pierce’s  so  arranging  his 
cabinet  as  to  represent  the  Union  Democrats.  Even  before  the 


4.  Oeorgia  Telegraph,  Nov.  2,  1852.  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  each 
lost  one  electoral  rote  (and  Representative)  ;  Virginia  lost  two,  while  Mlsals^pl 
and  Arkansas  each  gained  one.  Illinois  and  Misaonri  each  gained  two;  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  each  rained  one,  while  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont  each  lost  one.  After  the  1840  census,  Georgia  had 
dropped  from  nine  Representatives  to  eight ;  therefore,  to  have  held  her  own  in 
the  last  decade  was  no  small  achievement. 

6.  Ihid.,  Nov.  9,  1852.  New  men  were  needed  In  the  new  cabinet,  not  old 
ones  who  had  occupied  the  stage  since  Jackson’s  day.  “McDonald  of  Georgia’* 
deserved  a  seat,  or  Davis  of  Mississippi. 

6.  Ihid.,  Nov.  16,  1852. 

7.  Southern  Recorder,  Aug.  SI,  1852. 

8.  Georgia  Telegraph.  Dec.  7,  1852 :  “To  say  that  the  appointment  of  Gov. 
Cobb  is  necessary  for  tne  purposes  of  conciliation,  is  sheer  nonsense.  Who  are 
the  men  to  be  conciliated?  Henry  R.  Jackson,  Garnet  Andrews,  and  Indee^  aU 
the  leading  spirits  among  the  Union  Democrats,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Cobb, 
himself,  voted  for  the  regular  ticket,  and  do  not  require  a  bribe  to  be  made 
sure  in  their  allegiance.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cobb  did  not  sustain  the  Electors  who  cast 
the  vote  of  Georgia  for  Gen.  Pierce.  He  does  not  represent  the  view  of  the 
party,  and  he  knows  it:  and  that  single  fact  ought  to  settle  his  pretensions  to 

■  a  CaMnet  apitolntment.’' 

9.  Ibid.,  Dm.  14,  1852. 
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election  Francis  J.  Grund,  a  newspaper  man  in  Philadelphia,  had 
written  Cobb  that  although  “the  coalition”  (of  Southern  Rights 
and  free-soil  Democrats)  would  carry  Pennsylvania  and  probably 
elect  Pierce,  he  was  doubtful  that  the  two  wings  could  stay 
together  after  the  inauguration.  There  was  talk  in  Pennsylvania 
of  “reviving  the  Polk  Cabinet,  with  James  Buchanan  at  the 
head,”  which  Grund  hoped  was  only  idle  rumor.  Pierce’s  ap¬ 
pointments  would  indicate  his  future  policy,  and  the  “friends 
of  the  Union  generally”  hoped  that  wise  counsels  would  guide 
him.*®  George  W.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  devoted  friend  of  Cobb 
in  Congress,  wrote  that  little  could  be  heard  (in  early  Decem¬ 
ber)  about  Pierce’s  intentions,  but  that  “strong  efforts  .  .  . 
[would  be]  made  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  any  Union 
Democrat  from  the  South  to  the  head  of  the  Department  [of 
State].”  Jones  believed,  however,  that  Pierce  had  “too  much 
good  sense”  not  to  realize  that  “but  for  the  Union  Democrats 
of  the  South  there  would  have  been  no  National  Democratic 
party”  to  have  supported  and  elected  Pierce  President.**  Lewis 
Cass,  whom  most  of  Cobb’s  friends  in  the  1852  convention  had 
tried  to  nominate,  wrote  that  he  had  “no  communication,  none 
at  all,  with  Gen.  Pierce  direct  or  indirect,  verbal  or  written.” 
He  had  hoped  for  an  appointment  for  Cobb,  but  could  give  “no 
other  reason  to  exp>ect  it  than  your  own  claims  and  the  public 
good.”*^  In  February,  George  W.  Jones  was  still  in  doubt,  but 
reported  that  the  Free-soiler  Dix  of  New  York  would  “wof  be” 
in  the  cabinet,  while  rumor  said  that  both  Howell  Cobb  and 
Jefferson  Davis  would  “certainly  be”  in  it.*® 

Fears  of  Union  men  as  to  Pierce’s  appointments  were  justified. 


10.  FranciB  J.  Grand  to  Howell  Cobb,  Oct.  29,  1852,  in  U.  B.  Phillips,  ed.. 
The  Oorreepondmee  of  Robert  Toombt.Alemander  H.  Bteohene,  and  Howell  Cobb 
[The  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1811,  II  (Wash¬ 
ington :  OoTernment  Printing  Office,  1912)],  p.  321.  (This  reference  is  cited 
hereafter  as  Correspondence.) 

11.  George  W.  Jones  to  Cobb,  Dec.  12,  1852,  in  Go.  Hist.  Quart.,  V,  1  (March. 
1921),  88-54:  “Pierce's  position  as  I  understand  it  is  yours  and  mine.  .  .  .  And 
should  be  abandon  them  [the  Union  Democrats]  or  exclude  them  from  his  con¬ 
fidence  and  counsels,  he  wiU  find  before  the  close  of  bis  administration  that  he 
had  committed  a  fatal  mistake.” 

12.  Lewis  Cass  to  Cobb,  Dec.  18,  1852,  Correspondence,  322.  Casa  had  warned 
Pierce  “against  answering  any  letters”  and  had  a  “very  satisfactory  reply,”  but 
not  any  other  word  from  him.  “There  are  a  thousand  speculations  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  Cabinet,  but  they  are  entitled  to  no  attention.  ...  I  wish 
I  could  have  given  you  more  satisfactory  information,  but  it  is  out  of  my 
power.” 

13.  George  W.  Jones  to  Cobb,  Feb.  11,  1853,  ibid.,  323:  “Judging  from  the 
present  rumors,  and  what  seems  to  be  settled  public  opinion  here,  the  prospects 
before  ns  are  much  more  promising  than  they  were  a  short  time  since.”  Jones 
liked  the  idea  of  Marcy  of  New  York  in  the  State  Department.  He  also  ob¬ 
served,  “I  believe  almost  every  Democrat  in  the  present  Congrress  who  has  not 
been  elected  to  the  next  Congress,  and  does  not  expect  to  be,  is  an  applicant 
for  office.” 
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In  mid-February  Cobb’s  friend  Thomas  D.  Harris  wrote  that 
Speaker  Boyd  believed  “Jef.  Davis  is  certainly  in  the  cabinet, 
and  fears  greatly  that  Cushing  is  also.”  Knowing  Cobb’s  “anxiety 
to  hear  anything  and  everything  in  connexion  with  the  Cabinet,” 
Harris  promised  to  write  him  every  forty-eight  hours  until 
things  were  settled.^*  Soon  his  worst  fears  were  confirmed  — 
both  Davis  and  Dobbin,  the  Southern  men  in  Pierce’s  cabinet, 
were  Southern  Rights  Democrats.  George  W.  Jones,  ever  the 
optimist,  wrote  that  Pierce’s  inaugural  speech,  after  all,  was  ex¬ 
cellent  —  “It  could  not  be  better.”  He  understood,  also,  that 
every  “member  of  the  Cabinet  before  his  appointment  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  copy  of  that  Inaugural,  and  tus  adoption  of,  and 
concurrence  therewith,  made  a  sine  qua  non  to  his  appointment.” 
If  they  did  not  cooperate,  they  could  not  stay  in  the  cabinet. 
With  an  enthusiasm  which  could  hardly  have  stirred  a  sympathetic 
response  in  Cobb,  Jones  concluded:  “What  a  triumph  for  you 
and  me!  We  have  contended  for  principles;  we  have  seen  their 
triumph.  Others  have  offices;  very  well.”*® 

From  the  office  of  the  Second  Auditor  in  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  Philip  Clayton  of  Athens  likewise  wrote  consolingly  to 
Cobb  of  Pierce’s  inauguration  speech: 

Tbe  Union  party  could  not  have  elected  one  of  their  own  men  who 
could  have  so  completely  programmed  their  doctrines.  Stevens  ft 
Toombs  ft  Dawson  swear  by  the  inaugural  ft  say  if  Pierce  carries  out 
his  principles  they  will  sustain  his  administration.  .  .  .  While  some  of 
our  friends  will  no  doubt  think  is  strange  that  Dohbln  ft  Davis  two 
fire-eaters  should  hold  places  in  the  Cabinet,  I  conceive  that  even  their 
acceptance  enhances  the  Union  victory.  .  .  .  My  own  impression  is 
that  Oen.  Pierce  has  committed  but  one  error,  ft  that  no  doubt  has 
been  brought  about  by  over-estimating  the  high-toned  chivalry  of  the 
Southern  fire-eaters.  ...  I  think  he  should  have  given  the  Union 
men  a  personal  triumph  in  appointing  you  as  one  of  his  Cabinet.  .  .  . 
The  time  has  not  come  to  know  the  operating  causes  in  the  appoint¬ 
ments.  I  will  learn  them  after  awhile,  ft  will  keep  you  advised.** 

If  the  ex-Whigs  in  Congress,  Toombs,  Stephens,  and  Dawson, 
did  swear  by  the  inaugural  of  Pierce,  they  were  no  different 
from  their  press  at  home.  The  Georgia  Journal  &  Messenger, 
true  enough,  had  prophesied  in  January  that  the  posts  of  honor 
and  trust  would  be  “awarded  to  ultra-^uthem  and  ultra-North- 
em  men.  .  .  .  General  Pierce  .  .  .  must  consult  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  each  faction  of  the  Democracy,  and  make  his  Cabinet 

14.  Thomas  D.  Harris  to  Cobb,  Feb.  15,  1858,  iWd.,  325. 

15.  George  W.  Jones  to  Cobb.  Mar.  10,  1853,  iMd..  326. 

16.  Philip  aaytoD  to  Cobb,  Mar.  7,  1853,  Oa.  Hitt.  Quart.,  VI,  1  (March. 
1922),  35. 
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a  piece  of  mosaic  work,  where  every  Democrat  shall  see  himself 
represented.”^’  Nevertheless,  the  Whig  press  generally^  was 
pleased  with  the  inaugural  and  praised  it,  in  a  manner  indicating 
unusual  friendliness  for  the  Democratic  party.’*  The  Demo¬ 
crats,  for  their  part,  evidently  suspected  l^d  words  from  their 
one-time  critics,  and  warned  that  they  did  seek  converts  among 
such  people  as,  for  instance,  their  old  foe,  Robert  Toombs.’* 

The  VCTiigs  of  the  South  would  indeed  have  no  choice  but 
to  join  the  Democrats  —  or,  unthinkable  alternative,  retire  from 
the  national  scene  —  unless  they  could  force  the  Whig  party  in 
the  North  to  abandon  its  courting  of  the  Free-soil  vote.  Their 
efforts  to  purge  both  parties  of  their  anti-slavery  wings  and 
unite  the  “sound”  men  in  a  national  Union  party  had  failed. 
Toombs,  indicating  his  pessimism  as  to  the  Whigs’  national  future, 
wrote  to  Crittenden: 

The  Presidential  election  went  very  much  as  I  hoped  and  expected, 
except  in  Tenn.  and  Kentucky  [which  went  for  Scott].  .  .  .  [Thel 
Northern  Whigs  .  .  .  have  no  excuse  now  for  not  seeing  the  truth.  .  .  . 
The  nation  with  singular  unanimity,  has  determined  to  take  a  man 
without  claims  or  qualifications,  surrounded  by  as  dirty  a  lot  of  political 
gangsters  as  ever  Catiline  assembled,  rather  than  the  canting  hypo¬ 
crites  who  brought  out  Genl.  Scot.  .  .  .  We  can  never  have  peace  and 
security  with  Seward,  Greeley  and  Co.  in  the  ascendant  in  our  national 
counsels,  and  we  bad  better  purchase  them  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Whig  party  than  of  the  Union.  If  the  Whig  party  is  Incapable  of  ris¬ 
ing  to  the  same  standard  of  nationality  as  the  motley  crew  which 
opposes  it  under  the  name  of  Democracy,  it  is  entitled  to  no  resur¬ 
rection.  It  will  have  none. 

Further,  Toombs  hoped  that  the  defeat  of  Scott  had  “satisfied 
the  Northern  Whigs  that  free-soil  don’t  [ric]  pay  any  better 
at  the  North  than  at  the  South.”*®  If  his  old  party  refused  to 
mend  its  ways,  Robert  Toombs  would  not  long  remain  a  Whig. 

17.  Oeoraia  Journal  A  Mestenger,  Jan.  19,  1893. 

18.  Southern  Recorder,  Mar.  29,  1853;  “With  scarcely  an  Important  excep¬ 
tion,  the  conserratlTe  press  throughout  the  country,  with  a  liberality  and  cor¬ 
diality  unexampled,  haye  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  policy  ...  of  the 
new  Administration,  so  far  as  it  has  been  disclosed.  .  .  .  One  would  have  sup¬ 
posed  .  .  .  that  aU  good  men  would  have  greeted  these  auspicious  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  principle  oyer-ridlng  men,  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  hopeful  era  In 
the  history  of  political  parties.  But  not  so.  .  .  .  [However,  neither]  the  noisy 
and  discourteous  ciamor  of  the  secession  democratic  press  of  the  South,  nor 
the  sneers  of  the  free  soil  Whig  press  of  the  North,  .  .  ,  will  drive  the  Union 
Whigs  of  the  country  into  a  hostile  attitude  to  an  administrative  policy  which 
is  based  upon  their  own  principles.  ...  So  long  as  he  [Pierce]  stands  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  the  rights  of  the  South  and  the  Interests  of  the 
whole  country,  so  long  will  the  Whigs  stand  by  him  without  hesitation,  or  hope 
of  political  reward.” 

19.  Georgia  Telegraph,  Nov.  2,  1852 :  “We  very  much  fear  lest  Mr.  Robert 
Toombs,  embracing  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  smoke  .  .  .  shall  slip 
into  the  Democratic  ranks,  and  with  a  banner  in  his  hand,  congratulate  us  on 
our  triumph.  The  seal  of  a  renegfade  is  always  remarkable.’* 

20.  Toombs  to  John  J.  Crittenden,  Dec.  15,  1852,  Oorreepondenee,  322. 
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Without  the  Union  Democrats’  votes,  neither  the  Southern 
Rights  Democrats  nor  the  old  Whigs  of  Georgia  could  hope,  in 
any  full  balloting,  to  muster  a  majority.  With  kind  words, 
therefore,  and  also  with  reminders  of  the  old  Calhoun  men’s 
enmity,  the  Union-Whig  press  courted  Howell  Cobb  and  his 
followers.*^  The  death  of  Samuel  J.  Ray  (editor  of  the  Georgia 
Telegraph)  of  Macon,  in  Januaiy,  1853,  made  it  easier  for  the 
Southern  Rights  men,  also,  to  take  a  conciliatory  tone  towards 
Cobb.  Ray,  who  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  Cdhoun  —  he  was 
very  proud  that  his  hero  had  spoken  kindly  of  him  in  his  last 
days  —  spoke  of  Cobb  with  more  bitterness  than  any  other  editor. 
Only  thirty-eight  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had,  although  suf¬ 
fering  “for  many  months  from  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,’’  con¬ 
tinued  his  active  and  gifted  editorship  of  the  Telegraph  until  a 
few  days  before  the  end.**  Within  a  short  time  the  new  editors, 
H.  K.  Green,  J.  M,  Green,  and  P.  Tracy,  were  calling  for  a  “Re¬ 
union  of  the  Democratic  Party,”  with  a  burying  of  that  hatchet, 
“the  abstract  right  of  secession,”  which  was  the  only  difference 
between  Southern  Rights  and  Union  wings.**  The  Southern 
Recorder  hoped  that  Union  Democrats  would  scorn  such  over¬ 
tures  for  the  hypocrisy  that  they  were.*^  Both  sides  were  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  State  elections  of  1853,  nominations  for  which 
must  be  ready  in  June. 

In  March  Howell  Cobb,  perhaps  mindful  of  the  advantage 
gained  in  the  1852  campaign  by  his  rivals’  coming  out  early, 
placed  himself  on  record  as  favoring  a  reunion  of  both  wings 
of  the  Democrats  in  Georgia.  In  a  public  letter,  replying  to 
inquiries  as  to  the  “proper  course”  for  the  Union  Democrats  to 
take,  he  was  careful  to  claim  his  place  as  a  consistent  Democrat 
from  the  time  of  Jackson.  Reviewing  the  breakup  of  the  party 


21.  Southern  Recorder,  Jan.  18,  1853.  Oen.  John  W.  A.  Sanford,  of  Baldwin 
County,  had  been  a  Conatitutlonal  Union  man,  and  the  editor  ho^d  he  wonid 
not  now  return  to  his  former  frienda,  the  Democrats.  Jbtd.,  Feb.  1,  Teb.  15,  1853 
— editorials  noting  a  move  in  the  Cherokee  counties  to  unite  the  two  wings  of 
the  Democracy,  and  warning  the  Union  men  not  to  be  deceived  by  Southern 
Rights  lures.  7Md.,  Mar.  22,  1853 :  “We  think  the  Union  Democrats  at  the 
South  have  a  right  to  be  dissatisfied,  when  the  claims  of  such  men  as  Cobb, 
Downs  and  others,  who  contributed  so  largely  to  give  acendancv  to  the  very 
measures  and  principles  which  In  the  late  Presidential  contest  formed  chiefly 
the  basis  of  party  action  and  secured  such  overwhelming  party  success,  are  over¬ 
looked,  and  men  openly  hostile  to  the  compromise,  who  were  ready  to  break 
up  the  Union,  on  account  of  its  passage,  .  .  .  are  promoted  to  the  highest 
posts  In  the  Government.  That  Gov.  Cobb  .  .  .  would  have  greatly  strengthened 
the  new  Administration,  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  tact  and  skill  as  a 
political  leader,  and  bis  eminent  administrative  abilities,  wUI  readily  concede.” 

22.  Oeorgia  Telegraph,  Jan.  11,  1853,  obituary  of  Samuel  J.  Bay,  announcing 
his  death  as  of  January  6. 

23.  rhid.,  Feb.  8,  1853. 

24.  Southern  Recorder,  Feb.  15,  1853. 
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in  Georgia  over  the  Compromise,  and  the  acceptance  of  that 
settlement  by  the  national  Democratic  party  and  President  Pierce, 
he  declared  his  confidence  that  “any  Union  man,  whether  whig 
or  democrat,”  could  safely  accept  Pierce.  The  inaugural  ful¬ 
filled  earlier  pledges.  Desiring  a  “re-union  of  the  Democratic 
party,”  he  saw  only  two  obstacles:  (i)  a  “radical  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  two  wings  of  the  party  on  the  doctrine  of 
‘secession’  ”  had  marked  a  real  divergence.  Yet,  he  asked,  had 
“the  same  thing  .  .  .  not  been  true  of  the  party  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  at  least?”  Cobb  believed  that  it  was  a  “familiar 
fact”  that  “the  Jackson  democrats  held  the  doctrine  as  laid  down 
by  that  venerated  patriot  in  his  message  to  Congress  and  his 
proclamation  to  South  Carolina;  the  Calhoun  democrats  at  the 
same  time  contended  for  the  right  of  secession  as  advocated  by 
their  distinguished  leader  —  the  followers  of  each”  had  kept  “the 
faith  of  their  respective  leaders,  and  .  .  .  [would]  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  continue  to  do  so.”  This  abstract  right  should  not  be 
made  a  cause  of  division  until  someone  should  try  to  make  it  a 
test  of  party  loyalty,  or  to  enforce  it.  (2)  Hard  feelings  had 
been  caused  between  persons  in  each  wing  of  the  party,  by  the 
recent  occurrences.  Cobb  believed  that  such  feelings  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  men  would  soon  feel  friendly  to 
both  wings  of  their  old  party.  As  to  reorganizing  the  Union 
party,  that  was  no  longer  necessary.  Only  for  the  crisis  of 
1850-51  had  it  been  needed,  and  it  had  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  Compromise.  Union  men  could  hope  for  no  national  sep¬ 
arate  party.  This  was  demonstrated  by  the  acts  of  Georgia 
Whigs  who,  in  1852,  rather  than  accept  Pierce  — who  stood  on 
their  own  Union  principles  —  had  thrown  away  their  votes  on 
hopeless  candidates.*® 

The  Southern  Recorder,  while  disappointed  at  Cobb’s  stand, 
was  mild  in  its  reproval.*®  It  also  warned  Union  men  who 
might  believe  that  ^uthem  Rights  Democrats  would  be  fair  to 
them,  that  they  would  be  lured  into  camp  by  such  Compromise 
men  as  the  new  editors  of  the  Telegraph  and  Gardner  of  the 
Constitutionalist,  and  then  sacrificed  by  the  unforgiving  extrem- 


25.  Howell  Cobb  to  Thomas  Morris  of  CarnesvUIe  (In  reply  to  the  latter’s 
inquiry  of  March  7,  1853),  March  21,  1853,  in  Southern  Recorder.  Apr.  12,  1853. 

26.  Southern  Recorder,  Apr.  19,  1853.  Cobb  was  reminded  tnat  in  1851  he 
had  not  been  so  casual  about  secession,  and  warned  that  it  was  still  not  safe 
to  minimise  the  eyll  of  Calhoun  influence. 
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ists  who  really  controlled  the  party  in  Georgia.^  Besides,  there 
were  no  genuine  Democrats  left  in  Geoipa,  but  only  disunion- 
ist  wolves  parading  in  sheep’s  clothing.**  Attention  was  called 
to  Pierce’s  appointments  in  Geoi^a,  which  confirmed  the  Whig 
prophecy  that  the  Southern  Rights  men  would  “seize  the  local 
offices,  and  control  everything  in  their  own  way.”**  If  the 
Union  Democrats  were  not  soon  won  over,  so  that  they  would 
feel  welcome  and  appreciated  in  the  national  Democratic  fold, 
the  Union-Whig  leaders  might  well  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
State  elections  of  1853  would  give  them  the  Cobb  men  as  allies. 
That  would  mean  another  victory. 

Dr.  Richard  Arnold  of  Savannah,  devoted  friend  of  Cobb  and 
of  his  Savannah  cousin.  Judge  Henry  R.  Jackson,  wrote  to  John 
W.  Forney  (Buchanan’s  friend  in  Philadelphia)  that  appoint¬ 
ments  in  Georgia  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  Union  Democrats 
and  would  prevent  a  healing  of  the  breach  between  them  and  the 
majority  wing  of  their  party. 

What  is  the  reason  that  no  move  [?]  has  been  made  as  to  the 
Post  Office  and  the  Appraiserships.  I  write  again  most  earnestly  to 
urge  Judge  Henry  [Jackson]  for  the  first  and  Mr.  Thos.  Purse  for 
the  second.  .  .  .  The  Union  Democrats  of  Georgia  have  been  a  little 
sore  about  appointments,  and  this  would  go  very  far  to  alleviate  any 
ill  feeling  on  that  ground  ....  The  union  of  the  two  wings  in  our 
last  campaign  was  owing  to  our  set  in  Savannah  and  Judge  Jackson 
was  more  instrumental  in  carrying  out  the  result  of  our  consultations 
than  any  other  man.  ...  If  I  can  possibly  spare  the  time  I  will  go 
with  Ward  to  our  gubernatorial  Convention  and  endeavor  with  him 
to  harmonize  all  discordant  elements.  There  will  be  a  great  effort 
here  at  any  rate.  The  Georgian  Newspaper  is  unfortunately  too  touchy 
and  capricious,  else  we  might  use  it  occasionally.  .  .  .  One  other  point. 
Cobb  is  our  standard  bearer,  our  personal  A  political  friend,  k  we  are 
determined  to  stick  to  him  at  all  hazards.  We  have  a  plan  here  to 
get  Hillyer  off  the  track  and  let  Cobb  run  for  Congress  in  his  old 
District." 


27.  Ibid.,  April  26,  18S3.  For  example,  the  Federal  Vnioa  was  said  to  favor 
the  policy  ^‘for  the  soft  shells  to  stand  complacently  at  the  door  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  fold,  and  with  smiles  and  lovlns  words  bid  Union  Democrats  enter, 
whilst  the  hard-sbeUs  noose,  skin  and  spit  them.  Alas  for  those  who  reach  the 
culinary  department  of  fire-eating  democracy.” 

28.  Ibid.,  Apr.  S,  1853 :  “.  .  .  the  popular  and  honored  name  of  ‘Democrat’ 
.  .  .  improperly  appropriated  to  itself  by  the  disunion  and  secession  ‘organi- 
xation'." 

29.  Ibid.,  Mar.  29,  1853 :  “Hence  we  see  Messrs.  Flournoy,  Warner,  and 
other  deserters  from  the  Union  Party  preferred  to  those  gentlemen  [Oov.  Cobb, 
.Tudge  Andrews,  Oen.  Wofford,  Judges  Baxter  and  James  Jackson,  Dr.  Col¬ 
lins!  .  .  .  .” 

30.  R.  D.  Arnold  to  J.  W.  Forney,  May  15,  1853.  in  R.  H.  Sbryock.  ed..  The 
Lettere  of  Richard  D.  Arnold  [Hiotorical  Papers,  Publiehed  by  the  Trinitn  Col- 
lr;ie  Hietorical  Boeietif,  XVIII-XIX  (Durham;  Duke  University  Press,  1929)1, 
63-64.  (This  reference  is  cited  hereafter  as  Arnold  Lettere.) 
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To  his  trusty  correspondent,  George  W.  Jones,  Cobb  evidently 
expressed  his  own  dissatisfaction  with  Pierce’s  appointments. 
Even  that  perennial  optimist  was,  he  admitted,  somewhat  wor¬ 
ried  by  the  new  Administration’s  policies.  “Agreeing”  with 
Cobb,  Jones  wrote  —  “things  have  been  going  on  after  a  strange 
fashion  at  Washington  of  late.”  President  Pierce  “seems  to  have 
determined  to  avow  and  act  upon  the  principles  of  Constitutional 
Union  men,  and  distribute  the  patronage  among  the  fire-eaters 
and  free-soilers.  Various  causes  may  press  upon  the  President 
the  course  which  has  given  things  the  appearance  they  seem  to 
wear.”  Jones  especially  regretted  Pierce’s  appointments  because 
they  would  hurt  the  Democrats  in  the  South  in  coming  elections 
for  Congress.*^  When  the  Savannah  appointments  so  important 
to  Dr.  Arnold  were  announced  in  June,  they  showed  no  evidence 
of  a  desire  to  conciliate  Union  men.  The  offices  went  to  South¬ 
ern  Rights  leaders.** 

Cobb  seemed  determined,  nevertheless,  to  assert  his  claims  to 
notice  by  the  Pierce  Administration.  In  July  he  received  a  most 
conciliatory  letter  from  John  W.  Forney,  stating  that  James 
Gardner  (editor  of  the  potent  Augusta  Constitutionalist)  had 
called  at  the  White  House,  that  Pierce  was  “greatly  pleased”  at 
Gardner’s  “course,”  and  that  the  President  “said  that  G.  was 
greatly  your  friend  and  said  you  had  served  them  (the  S  [outh- 
em]  R  [ights]  men)  nobly  and  told  P.  they  were  resolved 
you  should  go  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.”  Forney  was  going  to  New 
York  soon,  “to  see  Buck  off,”  —  Buchanan  had  received  the  top 
diplomatic  appointment,  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  — and  hoped 
to  see  Cobb  there.  At  the  same  time,  he  admitted  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  revoking  certain  appointments  which  Cobb  evidently 
had  protested.®*  If  Cobb  could  hope  for  such  a  gesture  of  re- 


31.  Georee  W.  Jones  to  Cobb,  May  19.  1853,  Correspondence,  327-28.  Jones  saw 
some  good  In  the  appointment  of  the  fire-eater  Souie,  of  Louisiana,  as  minister 
to  Spain.  Slidell,  who  would  replace  Soule  in  the  Senate,  was  a  reasonable 
man ;  and  in  Madrid  Soule  would  be  under  Pierce’s  control,  as  be  had  not  been 
in  the  Senate. 

32.  Georgia  Telegraph,  June  14,  1853 :  The  Savannah  postoffice  went  to 
Solomon  Cohen,  leader  of  the  Southern  Rights  delegation  to  Baltimore  in  1852 ; 
the  appraiserships,  to  Robert  McKay  and  William  J.  McIntosh.  The  Columbns 
postoffice  went  to  Robert  C.  Forsyth,  brother  of  John  Forsyth  who  edited  the 
Southern  Rights  Tines,  and  brother-in-law  of  Alfred  Iverson  who  had  turned 
against  Cobb  after  recuring  his  aid  in  1849  in  his  elevation  to  the  State  bench. 
James  A.  Nesbit  had  the  Macon  postoffice.  R.  B.  HUton,  the  "touchy"  editor 
of  the  Georgian  in  Savannah,  secured  a  cAoroe-sbip.  James  Smythe,  Southern 
Rights  Whig  editor  in  Augusta,  got  the  postoffice  there. 

33.  James  W.  Forney  to  Cobb,  July  29,  1853,  Oorrespondenee,  330:  "Daniel 
is  appointed,  but  the  President  was  amased  when  1  told  him  bow  you  had  been 
assailed  by  him,  and  was  evidently  deeply  mortified  and  chagrined.  He  said  If 
he  had  known  it  things  would  have  been  very  different.  CampbeU  [Postmaster 
General]  avowed  his  ignorance  of  it  in  positive  terms.” 
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conciliation  on  his  own  appointment  to  the  Senate,  surely  his 
Union  Democrats  could  feel  that  their  value  was  fully  recognized. 
The  breach  in  his  party  would  yet  be  healed,  and  while  he  be¬ 
lieved  this,  he  would  not  throw  in  his  lot  again  with  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Whigs. 

The  Whigs  had  not  only  the  loss  of  their  Union  Democratic 
allies,  but  a  serious  split  in  their  own  ranks  as  well,  to  worry 
them.  Before  the  1852  campaign  closed,  bitter  words  had  been 
printed  against  Toombs  and  Stephens  and  all  those  who  with 
them  had  abandoned  the  regular  Whig  ticket.**  It  was  not  clear 
that  these  independent  Whigs,  who  had  voted  for  Webster, 
would  be  accepted  again  as  leaders.  The  editor  of  the  Southern 
Recorder  apparently  believed  that  the  name  “Union”  would 
make  it  possible  for  men  to  forget  their  sore  feelings  about  the 
1852  election,  and  he  suggested  that  the  name  “Whig,”  there¬ 
fore,  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  where  the  issues  connected  with 
it  had  already  fallen.*®  He  rebuked  the  movement  in  Baldwin 
County  of  a  “regular”  Whig  group,  led  by  the  most  influential 
man  in  the  party,  Augustus  H.  Kenan,  to  revive  the  party  under 
its  old  name.**  For  his  pains,  the  editor  (Orme)  was  denounced 
by  Kenan.*^  Such  disagreements  could  prove  fatal  to  their 
party’s  chances  in  the  approaching  State  elections.  The  Macon 
Journal  &  Messenger  urged  all  Whigs,  both  Scott  and  Webster 
men,  to  unite  in  nominating  and  electing  a  good  governor  and 
legislature  for  Georgia.®*  In  the  absence  of  any  “regularly  or¬ 
ganized  Union  or  Whig  party,  or  Executive  Committee,”  the 
Southern  Recorder  took  the  initiative  in  calling  “our  Guberna¬ 
torial  convention.”  The  editor,  in  summoning  such  a  meeting, 
was  careful  to  mention  that  no  Webster- Whig  paper  had  sug¬ 
gested  a  nominee,  but  that  the  Scott- Whig  Reporter  of  LaGrange 
and  the  Griffin  Union  had  suggested  Charles  J.  Jenkins  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Y.  Hill  — both  Webster  supporters  in  1852.** 


34.  Bouthm  Recorder,  Aug.  3,  17,  Sept.  28,  1852,  letters  of  "Whig”  and  “Old 
Whig.” 

35.  Ihid.,  Hay  24,  1853.  Democrats  Insisted  on  calling  their  opponents 
"Whigs”  Instead  of  a  "Union”  party,  because  the  latter  was  a  more  powerful 
name.  It  should  be  kept. 

36.  Ibid.,  May  10,  1853,  account  of  a  meeting  in  MiUedgeTille,  May  7,  which, 
led  by  Kenan,  reeolTed  that  "the  obfeet  tor  which  the  Constitutional  Union 
Party  was  organised  being  accomplished,”  voters  in  Georgia  should  return  to 
“the  former  parties.”  It  would  be  pure  “Quixotism”  to  stand  in  formal  array, 
tor  .  .  .  defending  what  la  not  threatened?’ 

37.  Ibid.,  June  7,  1853,  exchange  of  letters  between  Orme  and  Kenan. 

38.  Georgia  Telegraph,  May  3,  1853.  The  Democrats  were  solicitous  lest  the 
trusting  Scott  Whigs  be  deceived  into  rejoining  the  renegade  Webster  men. 

39.  Bouthem  Recorder,  Apr.  26,  1853.  Ibid.,  Mav  10,  1853 ;  the  editor  would 
be  “content  with  whatever  name  our  Convention  shall  recognise.” 
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The  Whig-Union  leaders,  although  Cobb  himself  left  no  doubt 
as  to  his  intention  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  plainly 
hoped  to  play  upon  the  dissatisfaction  of  other  Union  Demo¬ 
crats  and  thereby  perpetuate  the  cleavage  in  their  rivals’  ranks. 
Complimentary  things,  therefore,  were  said  about  Cobb  and  his 
management  of  State  affairs,  particularly  his  improvements  in 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad,  even  while  it  was  regretted 
that  “thanks  cannot  be  awarded  him  as  a  politician  at  the  hands 
of  the  Union  Party.”*®  An  attack  on  Cobb  by  the  Southern 
Rights  Democrat  of  Columbus  —  which  was  immediately  depre¬ 
cated  by  the  Telegraphy  but  at  which  the  Cobb  editor  of  the 
Southern  Banner  (Hopkins  Holsey)  took  offense*^  —  made  fine 
material  for  Union  editors.**  If  Cobb’s  friends  were  ignorant 
of  such  baseness  on  the  part  of  Southern  Rights  Democrats,  it 
was  not  because  their  Whig  friends  failed  to  point  it  out. 

Bearing  out  the  charge  that  the  Democratic  opponents  of  the 
Compromise  of  1850  had  actually  intended  disunion,  a  new  paper, 
the  Cornerstone y  was  started  in  Columbus  by  General  (m  the 
State  Militia)  James  N.  Bethune.  Its  editorials  furnished  ideal 
ammunition  for  the  Whig-Union  press,  and  considerable  embar¬ 
rassment  for  Bethune’s  own  friends.  He  wrote,  for  instance: 

There  was,  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  a 
party  which  called  itself — "The  great  Southern  Rights  party,"  bnt 
it  is  gone,  and  we  now  hear  nothing  of  it — having  heard  nothing  of 
any  formal  dissolntion  of  it,  we  .  .  .  infer,  that  those  who  composed 
it,  .  .  .  satisfied  that  they  were  wrong,  have  quietly  slipped  off.  .  .  . 
Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  great  majority  of  those  .  .  .  found  in  its 
ranks,  were  there  from  a  mistake  in  calculations,  as  to  its  popularity, — 
and  having  found  out  their  mistake,  they  are  no  longer  Southern 
Rights,  hut  good  Union  Democratic  men,  who  are  willing  to  waive 
even  “the  right  of  secession.”  There  is  now  at  the  South  a 
“great  Democratic  party.”  The  object  of  that  ...  is  to  take  to  them¬ 
selves  whatever  of  the  spoils,  the  people  of  the  North  can  spare,  or 
are  willing  to  give  them,  to  hold  on  to  “this  glorious  Union.”** 


40.  7MS.,  May  10,  18S8,  report  of  the  legtalatire  committee  appointed  to 
InTeetigate  the  weatem  and  Atmntic  (the  State-owned  railroad  btween  Atlanta 
and  Chattanoog^. 

41.  Oeorpia  TeteffrapK  May  8,  1888.  Hopkins  Holaey  was  arged  not  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  ‘'incendiary  sheets’'  anch  as  the  8o»tk«m  Demoerat  spoke  for  most 
of  the  Southern  RUhts  men,  and  quoted,  as  proof,  approving  comments  on  Cobb 
from  the  Feieral  union. 

42.  Bonthem  Recorder,  May  8,  1858.  The  Oeorgian  and  Federat  Union  had 
been  denounced  by  tbe  Southern  Demoorat  for  “blUlng,  cooing,  bowing  and 
scraping  to  Oov.  Cobb,  and  turning  somersets  for  his  amusements.”  The  Re- 
eorder,  pouring  salt  on  the  wound,  observed — “It  would  be  quite  funny  if  the 
Seccesslonlsts  at  last  caved,  and  had  not  only  to  receive  Qov.  Cobb  as  a  leader, 
bnt  also  as  the  true  exponent  of  their  principles.” 

48.  Bouthem  Recorder,  Mar.  29,  1858,  quoting  the  Comerttone  (no  date 
given). 
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Naturally,  the  Whig-Union  press  made  the  most  of  Bethune’s 
extremist  views,  and  maintained  that  he,  unlike  most  of  his 
Southern  Rights  colleagues,  was  an  honest  man  who  refused  to 
conceal  his  principles  for  patronage.**  When  the  Athens  Banner 
was  finally  bought  from  Hopkins  Holsey,  who  seemed  unable 
to  trust  the  Southern  Rights  Democrats,  and  put  under  the 
editorship  of  James  Sledge,  pledged  to  a  reconciliation  of  all 
Democrats,  the  change  was  hailed  by  the  Telegraph  as  a  happy 
omen.*®  The  Southern  Recorder,  however,  quickly  observed: 
“It  was  .  .  .  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Col.  Holsey  ...  the 
able  and  honest  advocate  and  exponent  of  Union  principles,  and 
the  supporter  of  Union  men.”  Now  it  had  been  “bought  up 
by  a  company  of  gentlemen,  and  .  .  .  [was]  considered  the 
OFFICIAL  organ  of  the  new  ‘coalition.’  The  people  believed 
Mr.  Cobb  and  the  Banner  in  i85o-’5i  and  will  not  change  their 
record  to  accommodate  either  in  1853.”** 

It  was  charged,  in  later  years,  that  the  men  who  bought  out 
Hopkins  Holsey  and  “silenced  his  batteries”  were  “Gov.  Cobb, 
Judge  Hilly er,  Mr.  Hull,  and  perhaps  others,”  who  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  back  Herschel  V.  Johnson  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  in  1853,  and  could  not  persuade  Holsey  to  accept 
him.*^  At  any  rate,  Cobb  did  stand  by  the  Southern  Rights 
Democrats,  and,  joining  in  the  State  convention  in  June,  helped 
to  nominate  Herschel  V.  Johnson  as  candidate  for  the  governor¬ 
ship.  The  Whig-Union  press  charged  that  Cobb  helped  John¬ 
son,  a  “disunionist,”  because  the ‘latter  was  pledged  to  see  that, 

44.  Oforpte  Journal  A  lle$$enger,  Feb.  9,  1858 :  “Tbe  Corner  Stone — This 
is  the  title  of  s  new  paper,  the  first  number  of  which  we  hare  receired,  pnb- 
iished  at  Columbus,  Oa.,  and  edited  bj  General  Jas.  N.  Betbnne.  In  his  pros¬ 
pectus  .  .  .  the  Editor  dlsarows  any  connection  or  sympathy  with  any  party 
in  the  Union  or  the  State,  and  declared  that  ‘belierlng  the  General  OoTemment 
to  be  corrupt  in  all  its  parts — holdlna  that  it  belongs  to,  and  is,  and  will  be 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  North  alone —  that  in  all  respects,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  the  political  connection  between  the  two  sections  Is 
prodnctire  of  erll,  and  only  eril  to  the  South,  he  shall  adrocate  Us  dissolu¬ 
tion.'  We  cannot  be  expect^  to  wish  him  success  in  this  undertaking,  but  we 
may  afford  to  bear  with  him  in  tbe  bold  and  candid  declaration  of  his  design, 
as  we  beliere  that  the  Union  will  exist — great,  prosperous,  and  free — when 
Comer  Stones  more  solid  and  enduring  than  that  of  our  contemporary,  hare 
crumbled  into  dust.  .  .  .  General  Betbnne  .  .  .  occupies  the  same  positions 
which  many  Southern  Rights  men  occupied  in  1850-’51,  and  expresses  the 
opinions  which  a  majority  of  them  still  entertain,  though  policy  may  keep  their 
lips  hermetically  sealed.’’ 

45.  Geor^  Telegraph,  May  IT,  1853. 

46.  Southern  Recorder,  June  21,  1858. 

47.  Southern  WatcAs»an  (successor  to  the  Southern  Whig  in  Athens)  Mar.  22, 

1855.  A  Correspondent,  “Samuel,”  member  of  the  new  American  party  then  at¬ 
tracting  many  ex- Whigs  of  Georgia,  wrote:  "All  these  charges  were  made . 

They  may  hare  been  false;  but  If  erer  contradicted,  I  have  not  seen  the  de¬ 
nial.”  The  dissatisfaction  of  Cobb,  John  B.  Lamar,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  other  Union 
Democrats  orer  their  lack  of  a  press  had  been  expressed  fredy,  before  the 
spring  of  1858. 
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when  the  State  legislature  chose  a  Senator  at  its  approaching 
session,  Cobb  should  have  that  position.*^  Although  he  had  been 
one  of  the  Southern  Rights  electors  who  were  willing,  in  1852, 
to  placate  Cobb’s  Union  men  by  remaking  the  Democratic  elec¬ 
toral  ticket  so  as  to  include  four  of  them,  Johnson  was  not  so 
clearly  entitled  to  Union  support  as  was  Cobb’s  devoted  friend, 
John  Henry  Lumpkin  of  Rome.  Joseph  E.  Brown,  a  rising 
Southern  Rights  Democrat  in  the  Cherokee  section  (which  was 
almost  solidly  Union  Democratic),  commented  on  Lumpkin’s 
keen  desire  for  the  nomination  as  a  matter  that  could  be  ad¬ 
justed— the  “great  difficulty  up  there  was,  that  they  had  too 
many  great  men,  .  .  .  Tenant  Lomax,  editor  (since  John 
Forsyth’s  removal  to  Mobile)  of  the  Columbus  Times  &  Sentinel, 
put  the  motion,  which  was  adopted,  that  a  two-thirds  vote  be 
required  for  the  nomination.  Evidently  Lumpkin’s  friends  real¬ 
ized  that  he  could  not  secure  so  many  Southern  Rights  votes, 
and  consequently  did  not  present  his  name.  Cobb  must  have 
been  glad  not  to  be  forced  into  a  public  choice  between  his 
warm  personal  friend  and  that  candidate,  Johnson,  who  might 
better  unite  the  party’s  factions.  On  the  fir^  ballot  Johnson 
received  129  votes.®®  Lumpkin  wrote  later  that  he  was  “satisfied 
with  the  nomination  and  would  give  it  a  cordial  support,”  al¬ 
though  he  should  have  liked  “very  much  to  close”  Im  political 
career  with  the  governorship.®^ 

With  Howell  Cobb  so  determinedly  attached  to  the  Southern 
Rights  Democrats,  the  Union-Whig  party  might  well  have  felt 
gloomy  about  their  prospects  in  the  election.  They  gave  no 


48.  Southern  Recorder,  June  21,  1853 :  “Still  some  strange  fatality  seems 
to  have  befallen  all  those  Union  Democrats  who  have  identified  themselves 
with  re-organized  Democracy.  .  .  .  [The]ezpectatlon  is  held  out,  we  under¬ 
stand,  that  the  patriotic  services  of  Gov.  Cobb,  in  behalf  of  Judge  Johnson, 
are  to  be  rewarded  with  Senatorial  robes.”  Johnson,  it  was  said,  would  canvass 
the  State  to  see  that  members  of  the  legislature  were  elected  with 
the  undertanding  that  they  support  Cobb  for  Senator. 

49.  Ihid.,  comments  on  the  Democratic  convention — “A  very  Intelligent  and 
worthy  gentleman  is  Mr.  Brown.” 

50.  Oeorgia  Telegraph,  June  21,  1853,  account  of  the  Democratic  Convention. 
Hiram  Warner,  a  strong  Union  man  in  1850-51,  who  had  returned  to  the  party 
early  In  1852,  received  only  twenty-four  votes,  while  Henry  O.  Lamar,  Southern 
Bights  Democrat  of  Macon,  received  seventy-nine,  and  Hugh  Haralson,  of  the 
same  extreme  group,  had  seventy-one. 

51.  John  H.  Lumpkin  to  Cobb,  July  2,  1853,  Correspondence,  329-30.  Lump¬ 
kin  wrote  to  thank  Cobb  for  his  account  of  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  and 
regretted  that  his  own  name  had  been  put  up  by  county  meetings  of  Cberokee 
Union  Democratic  friends.  Elijah  Chastain  had  been  renominated  for  Congress 
by  the  Fifth  District  (in  which  Rome  was),  but  his  race  would  be  contested 
by  the  patron  of  Joseph  E.  Brown,  Dr.  John  Lewis,  and  by  Ijewls  TumUn,  as 
an  independent. 
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hint  of  such  feelings,  however,  in  preparing  for  their  own  State 
meeting.  Coming  together  at  MilledgeviUe,  a  few  days  after 
the  united  Democrats  had  convened  there,  the  Whigs  planned 
a  strategy  which  would  smooth  all  difficulties  between  their 
own  wings.  Alexander  Stephens,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  letter 
written  to  Cobb  by  his  adviser  and  brother-in-law,  John  B.  Lamar, 
had  made  overtures  to  Cobb  very  early  in  the  year.  Lamar 
warned  that  Stephens  would  do  Cobb  no  good.®®  Evidently 
Stephens  was  not  even  sure  of  his  footing  in  the  old  Whig  ranks, 
after  his  splitting  their  vote  in  1852  with  his  Webster  ticket. 
His  coming  to  the  convention  was  made  to  seem  quite  casual  — 
the  Recorder  “hoped”  that,  on  his  way  to  visit  his  brother  in 
Hancock  County,  Stephens  could  come  to  the  “Union”  meet¬ 
ing.®®  He  was  warmly  welcomed,  however,  as  was  Robert 
Toombs,  and  the  campaign  was  launched  as  a  “Union,”  not  a 
Whig,  undertaking.  Thus  the  hurt  of  “regular”  Whigs  might 
not  be  recalled  over  their  onetime  leaders’  having  deserted  the 
national  Whig  ticket. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  in  fact,  was  headed  by  Robert 
Toombs,  and  indicated  the  intention  to  attack  Pierce’s  Adminis¬ 
tration,  in  its  declaration:  “That  ...  we  consider  the  rights  of 
the  Southern  States  in  great  and  imminent  danger,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Georgia  Platform  greatly  jeoparded  by  any  political 
party  whatever  its  name,  which  recognizes  Abolitionists  and  Free- 
Soilers  as  worthy  of  public  honors  and  public  emoluments.”®* 
The  convention  chose  as  its  presiding  officer  John  W.  A.  San¬ 
ford,  long  a  prominent  Democrat  of  Baldwin  County,  who  chose 
to  stay  with  the  “conservative”  Union- Whigs.  Charles  J.  Jenkins 
of  Augusta,  who  had  favored  the  independent  Webster  ticket  the 
year  before,  was  nominated  for  the  governorship.  As  a  relative 
of  Senator  Berrien,  and  his  intimate  friend,  Jenkins  might  hope 


52.  John  B.  Lamar  to  Cobb,  Feb.  16,  1853,  ibid.,  326-27:  “Stephens  seems 
to  be  anxious.  When  he  could  have  been  you  last  year,  he  held  aloof.  Now  that 
be  finds  himself  In  ‘Coventry’  amonft  bis  Whig  friends  In  Washlnftton,  and 
needs  a  friend  to  help  him  break  up  old  parties  and  or^nlze  a  new  one  to  get 
him  out  of  his  troubles,  he  looks  to  you.  He  mocked  at  our  calamities  last  year, 
and  i  can’t  say  1  feel  like  crying  when  his  fear  cometh  this  year.” 

53.  Southern  Recorder,  June  21,  1853.  Stephens  bad  recently  suffered  Injury 
In  a  railroad  accident. 

54.  Ibid.,  June  28,  1853,  account  of  the  Union-Whig  convention  of  June  22. 
The  resolutions  also  Included  one  favoring  the  sale  of  public  lands  so  as  to  put 
funds  Into  the  common  treasury  to  benefit  all  States  alike,  and  another  against 
forcing  the  American  type  of  government  upon  any  other  people — referring  to 
the  Democrats’  alleged  sympathy  for  the  Lopez  expedition  to  Cuba. 
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to  reconcile  the  two  wings  of  the  old  Whigs.®®  Only  fifty-two 
counties  sent  delegates  to  this  convention,  as  compared  with 
eighty  represented  at  the  Democratic  rally.  Despite  such  a  be¬ 
ginning,  the  Whigs  prepared  for  a  strong  campaign. 

Charges  and  counter-charges,  appeals  and  contradictions,  fea¬ 
tured  the  press  of  both  parties  in  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September.  Union  editors  emphasised  the  favors  received 
by  Southern  Rights  men  over  Union  Democrats,  in  the  nomina¬ 
tions  for  office.®®  Privately,  Union  Democrats  agreed  that  this 
was  true.®’  When  the  Second  District  convention  of  Democrats 
(in  Southwest  Georgia)  put  up  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  son  of  the 
prominent  Calhoun-Southern  Rights  leader,  Walter  T.  Colquitt, 
for  Congress,  Cobb’s  friends  in  that  section  felt  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  would  go  against  them.®*  The  elder  Colquitt,  however, 
known  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  evangelical  Methodist  preach¬ 
ers  of  his  day  as  well  as  a  successful  lawyer,  electioneered  with 
his  son  throughout  the  section.  They  were  accompanied  by 
the  Union  man,  Absalom  H.  Chappell,  one  of  the  Macon  group 
who  had  urged  Cobb  in  1850  to  see  that  the  Compromise  was 
adopted  quickly,  and  then  come  home  to  popiilarise  it.®®  Wil- 


55.  Ibid.,  Aug.  23,  1853.  The  Whig  editor  rebuked  the  Albany  Patriot, 
whose  editorials  rlTalled  those  of  Samuel  J.  Ray  in  excited  charges,  for  accus¬ 
ing  Toombs  of  conniving  to  nominate  Jenkins  and  have  Berrien  elected  to 
william  Dawson’s  seat  In  the  U.  S.  Senate  (if  the  Whigs  should  win  the  legis¬ 
lature),  so  as  to  keep  offices  in  the  same  family  and  reconcile  factions.  The 
nomination  of  F.  S.  Bartow,  son-in-law  of  Berrien,  for  Congress  in  the  First 
District,  bad  likewise  been  the  subject  of  Democratic  charges. 

56.  Ibid.,  June  14,  1853,  e.  g.,  account  of  the  nomination  for  Congress  in 
the  Fourth  District,  given  to  the  Southern  Rights  man  WiUiam  B.  Dent,  over 
the  Union  Democrat  Charles  Murphy.  The  latter  had  been  elected  in  1851  as 
a  Constitutional  Union  man.  Also  Journal  A  Me*»enger,  June  22,  1853,  warning 
that  no  Whig  in  Murphy’s  district,  where  he  was  running  on  an  independent 
Union  ticket,  should  vote  for  him,  after  he  had  been  ^‘slaughtered  by  the 
Southern  Rights  Democracy.”  Southern  Recorder  June  21,  1853,  noting  that 
David  J.  Bailey,  Southern  Rights  man  who  in  18(11  barely  defeated  A.  H.  Chap¬ 
pell  for  Congress  in  the  Third  District,  had  secured  tne  regular  Democratic 
nomination  again. 

57.  William  H.  Hull  to  Howell  Cohb  (his  cousin  and  law  partner),  Aug.  16, 
1853,  Correspondence,  334.  From  Decatur  (in  DeKalb  County)  Hull  wrote:  “The 
fire-eaters  have  actra  everywhere  with  their  usual  good  feeling  and  policy. 
They  have  proscribed  the  Union  Democrats  wherever  they  have  the  power  to 
do  so,  as  for  instance  in  Gwinnett  where  with  a  bare  majority  of  the  party 
they  have  nominated  a  full  ticket  of  fire-eaters,  while  in  Walton  the  Union 
men  have  given  them  two.” 

58.  Alexander  C.  Morton  (in  Columbus,  Colquitt’s  home),  to  Cobb,  July  2. 
1853,  ibid.,  p.  330 :  "Colquitt  bas  not  a  political  antecedent  and  will  faU  to 
rally  the  party.”  The  Union-Whig  candidate,  James  Johnson,  was  expected  to 
carry  the  Second  District  by  five  hundred  majority.  “The  nomination  of  H.  V. 
Johnson  has  fallen  still-born.  Not  a  shout  or  an  approving  word  have  followed 
it;  even  his  old  friends  (the  S[outhern]  Rlights]  Wing)  take  it  coldly.”  Toombs 
had  Just  been  to  Columbus  aud  “rallied  the  Whigs  [who  were]  .  .  .  enthusiastic 
for  Jenkins.” 

59.  Georgia  Telegraph,  Sept.  6.  1853,  notice  that  Chappell  had  recently  ac¬ 
companied  the  two  Colquitts  to  Pulaski  County  on  a  political  trip.  The  editor 
attacked  the  Journal  &  Messenger  tor  rrorintlng  and  supporting  charges  made 
in  the  Columbus  Enquirer,  dragging  in  Walter  ’r.  Colquitt  s  “Coffin  Regiment” 
talk  against  the  Compromise  of  1850,  tor  the  purpose  of  provoking  Union  Demo¬ 
crats  Into  voting  tor  James  Johnson  and  against  Colquitt’s  son. 
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(iam  Hope  Hull  wrote  Cobb  that  Chappell  had  announced  him¬ 
self  for  the  Senate  seat  to  be  filled  by  the  legislature  then  await¬ 
ing  election.**  There  was  more  than  one  way  to  detach  Cobb’s 
friends  from  his  side. 

For  personal  reasons,  the  promise  of  the  Senate  seat  to  Chap¬ 
pell  was  embarrassing  to  Howell  Cobb.  His  wife,  bom  Mary 
Ann  Lamar,  was  first  cousin  to  Mrs.  A.  H.  Chappell  and  to  her 
young  brother,  Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus  Lamar.  The  latter 
wrote  painfully  to  Cobb  that  he  had  “again  become”  his  political 
friend,  and  “should  advocate”  his  “election  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,” 
but  that  he  had  learned  that  Chappell  had  “come  out  as  a 
candidate”  and  must  suppert  him.  Lamar,  a  young  lawyer  then 
practising  in  Covington  (seat  of  Newton  County,  a  Whig  strong¬ 
hold)  stated  that  he  “loved  and  honored  Col.  Chappell  above 
any  other  man,”  and  would  not  be  able  to  give  Cobb  his  vote  in 
the  legislature.*^  Cobb’s  close  adviser,  William  H.  Hull,  ad¬ 
vised  him  against  campaigning  for  Johnson,  as  an  action  unbecom¬ 
ing  to  the  incumbent  of  the  Governor’s  chair.**  Nevertheless, 
Cobb  chose  to  take  the  stump,  and  then  for  the  first  time  he  drew 
a  real  denunciation  from  the  Union- Whig  press.**  He  had  been 
courted  by  the  Southern  Rights  leaders  before  the  Democratic 
convention  in  June,**  but  evidently  he  intended  to  consolidate 
his  p)osition  as  a  Democratic  leader  in  the  public  mind. 


60.  W.  H.  Hull  to  Cobb,  Aug.  16,  1853,  Corre$pondenee,  334. 

61.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  to  Cobb,  Sent.  21,  1853,  ibid^  335. 

62.  Hull  to  Cobb,  Auk.  16,  1853,  ibid.,  334.  Hull  thouKbt  that  Soutbem 
RiKbta  men  could  not  well  expect  Cobb  to  campaign,  and  feared  that  if  he  did 
speak  for  Johnson,  be  would  alienate  many  old  Jackson-Unlon  men.  "As  to 
gaining  any  votes  from  the  fire-eaters,  their  hatred  of  yon  wiU  end  only  with 
life.  I  do  beiieve  that  many  of  them  wiU  secretly  drop  Johnson  only  because  he 
Is  understood  to  be  your  friend." 

63.  Southern  Recorder,  Sept.  20,  1853.  Cobb  was  accused  of  cheapening 
his  office  by  accepting  speaking  engagements  tor  Johnson.  Moreover,  in  op¬ 
posing  Jenkins,  he  was  attempting  “to  crush  the  very  men  and  principles  which 
nave  given  him  position  and  honor.  .  .  .  Howell  Cobb  is  now  found  in  alliance 
with  the  men  who  denounced  him  as  a  traitor,  and  Joining  his  efforts  with 
theirs  in  prostrating  the  man  to  whom  he  is  largeiy  indebted  for  bis  position 
and  influence.”  Ibid.,  Sept.  27,  1853:  “Where  is  the  Cobb  of  1850-’51T  .  .  . 
Where  is  the  Johnson  of  1850-’51?” 

64.  Leonidas  B.  Mercer  to  Cobb  (from  Palmyra,  in  Lee  Connty),  Apr.  10, 
1852,  Correspondence,  326-27.  Mercer  was  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Democratic  party,  appointed  at  the  “premature"  State  convention  in  March, 
1852,  who  had  refused  to  attend  the  September  meeting  in  Atlanta,  an  asked 
^  Cobb’s  Union  Democrats,  for  the  purpose  of  remaking  the  electoral  ticket. 
He  wrote — “Although  no  Secessionist,  I  am  identified  with  the  so-called  wing 
of  the  party,  as  I  suppose  yon  know,  and  am  very  solicitous  for  the  thorough 
pacification  of  the  party.  It  was  with  extreme  regret  that  my  illness  last  sum¬ 
mer  prevented  me  from  taking  any  part  as  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
promoting  that  object.  ...  I  have  the  honor  to  coincide  with  your  BxceUency 
in  your  views  about  secession.  Abstract  right  of  secession  would  turn  ont 
practical  nonsense,  for  the  abstract  right  nnght  be  demonstrated  a  thousand 
times,  and  then  when  it  is  put  in  practice  it  would  turn  ont  revolutionary. 
War  would  be  inevitable,  and  it  would  be  better  to  fight  for  our  rights  in  tts 
Union  than  ont  of  it.  But  ...  I  hope  such  a  question  will  never  be  started 
again." 
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The  principal  point  of  attack  for  the  Union-Whig  press,  be¬ 
sides  the  shabby  treatment  of  Union  Democrats  by  the  Southern 
Rights  men,  was  the  Federal  appointments  of  Pierce.  Cobb  him¬ 
self  defended  these,  although,  said  the  Southern  Banner  (now  a 
better  representative  of  Cobb’s  followers  than  it  had  been  under 
the  editorship  of  the  independent  Holsey),  he  had  “expressly 
stated,  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  the  President  had,  in  his  judgment,  made 
some  mistakes,  .  .  .  ,”®®  The  fact  that  some  Union  Democrats 
refused  to  follow  Cobb’s  lead  and  bury  the  hatchet  must  have 
been  comforting  to  their  onetime  allies,  the  Whigs.  Hopkins 
Holsey,  for  instance,  after  leaving  the  Southern  Banner,  announced 
as  an  independent  candidate  for  Congress,  and,  thought  William 
H.  Hull,  “could  have  carried  the  6th  Dist.,  if  he  had  come  out 
a  month”  earlier.®® 

Robert  Toombs  and  Alexander  Stephens  exerted  themselves 
without  stint  in  behalf  of  Jenkins.®'^  They  had  to  combat  the 
Democratic  charge  that  the  Webster  Whigs  in  1852  had  “be¬ 
trayed”  the  regular  Scott  ticket,  and  that  their  man,  Jenkins, 
could  never  be  trusted  again  by  the  old  Whigs  of  Georgia.®* 
For  awhile  it  seemed  that  the  “Algerine  law”  attributed  to  Jen¬ 
kins  was  a  real  discovery  for  the  Democrats,  making  him  appear 
a  friend  to  the  rich  and  an  enemy  to  the  poor.  This  law,  a  local 
bill  applying  to  Augusta  (Jenkins’  home),  required  all  the  city 
finances  to  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  aldermen.  These  men 
must  each  own  a  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  real  estate,  to  be 
eligible  for  the  office,  and  could  be  voted  for  only  by  men  with 
an  equal  amount  of  property.®®  To  the  defense  of  Jenkins,  how¬ 
ever,  came  that  other  Augusta  Whig,  the  redoubtable  Andrew 
J.  Miller.  For  many  years  the  State  Senator  for  their  district, 
while  Jenkins  represented  it  in  the  lower  chamber.  Miller  stated 
that  he  himself  had,  after  being  petitioned  to  do  so  by  eighty- 
nine  citizens  of  Augusta,  presented  the  “Algerine  law”  in  the 


05.  Southern  Banner,  Oct.  6,  1853.  In  a  speech  at  Kingston,  near  Rome, 
Cobb  bad  defended  Pierce’s  appointments,  and  been  attacked  for  it  in  the 
Union-Whig  press. 

66.  W.  H.  Hull  to  Cobb,  Aug.  16,  1853,  Correepondence,  334. 

67.  Southern  Recorder,  Sept.  6,  1853,  “Messrs.  Toombs  and  Stephens" ;  ibid, 
Oct.  4.  1853.  “Messrs.  Stephens  and  Toombs” — editorials  commending  their 
“yalnable  and  indefatigable  labors”  for  Jenkins,  and  the  “abuse  they  receive 
everywhere  from  the  (^position  press.” 

68.  Georgia  JoumaV  it  Meeaenger,  June  29,  1853,  editorial  answering  the 
Telegraph’a  attack ;  “The  only  difference  between  the  Telegraph  and  Mr.  Jen¬ 
kins  ...  is,  that  he  was  honest  and  consistent  in  his  opposition  [to  Scott]  .  .  . 
whilst  they,  after  denouncing  every  man  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  voted 
for  a  man  who  lived  near  the  frigid  sone.” 

69.  Georgia  Telegraph,  July  5,  1853.  Toombs  was  challenged  to  defend  this 
“act  of  Jenkins.” 
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Georgia  Senate.  Jenkins,  returning  to  his  seat  after  a  temporary 
absence,  had  only  followed  Miller’s  lead  in  supporting  the 
measure.’®  It  was  hard  to  create  indignation  over  a  local  law, 
passed  many  years  before,  for  which  Jenkins  could  not,  after 
all,  be  held  accountable. 

No  possible  issue  was  overlooked.  The  fact  that  Johnson  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Swedenborgian  religious  sect,  a  small  one  with  few 
adherents  in  Georgia,  was  pointed  out— even  while  the  Union- 
Whig  observer  disclaimed  any  intention  of  bringing  up  “personal 
religion”  in  a  political  campaign.”  Cherokee  Georgia,  likewise, 
was  reminded  that  Jenkins,  in  the  hard  times  of  the  1830’s,  had 
supported  in  the  legislature  those  measures  which  pushed  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  all  the  way  from  Atlanta  to  the 
Tennessee  River.  His  1853  opponents,  it  was  charged,  were  the 
very  men  who  had  weakened  in  those  difficult  years,  and  favored 
selling  the  road  “to  Carolina.”’^  In  a  moment  of  inspiration,  a 
Democratic  editor  even  decided  that  Jenkins  was  a  “Nashville 
Convention”  man.  How  could  Union  men  vote  for  one  who  had 
advocated  a  convention  they  denounced  as  part  of  a  disunion 
movement?  Another  point  of  attack  was  that  Robert  Toombs, 
in  the  State  convention  which  nominated  Jenkins,  had  deplored 
the  influence  in  American  politics  of  “Red  Republicans,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Jews,”  and  the  like.  It  was  known  that  Henry  Clay  had, 
“together  with  the  Whigs  of  the  country,  long  ago  avowed  him¬ 
self  a  friend  to  the  Native  American  policy.  This  issue,  like 

70.  Georgia  Journal  &  Mettenger,  June  29,  1853.  The  editor  declared  that 
Democrata  In  Augusta  were  the  men  who  bad  asked  for  the  law,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  a  “Democratic  measure.”  Georgia  Telegraph,  Julj  19,  1853,  MUler’a 
statement. 

71.  Southern  Recorder,  Sept.  20,  1853,  comment  on  Johnson’s  addressing  the 
annual  commencement  at  Wesleyan  College  in  July,  and  the  “peculiar  notions 
of  Swedenborg.” 

72.  Ihid.,  Aug.  23,  1853.  The  W.  it  A.,  "breaking  through  the  monntaln 
barriers  of  Cherokee,  has  made  Georgia  what  she  is,  and  arrested  the  tide  of 
emigration  west.  .  .  .” 

73.  Georgia  Telegraph,  Sent.  6,  1853.  In  the  1849-50  legislature,  Jenkins 
(obviously  trying  to  forestaU  the  move  of  Lawton,  the  Calhoun  Democratic 
leader,  for  a  State  convention)  bad  proposed  that  Georgia  should  first  “seek 
conference  with  her  slave-holding  confederates  in  a  convention  proposed  for 
that  purpose.”  In  1832  such  a  move  had  defeated  the  nullification  men,  and 
the  editor  undoubtedly  was  aware  of  Jenkins'  purpose.  The  Southern  Banner, 
Sept.  29,  1853,  defending  Johnson,  reminded  Union  men  that  Jenkins  had  been, 
twenty  years  earlier,  an  anti-Jackson  man.  “If  you  will  have  no  party,  that 
affUlates  with  any,  that  ever  have  been  disunionists  or  freesollers :  then  .  .  . 
the  Democratic  party  wiU  not  suit  yon:  but  neither  will  the  Jenkins  party — 
for  their  present  leader  was  once  a  Nullifier  .  .  .” 

74.  Georgia  Telegraph,  Aug.  9,  1853.  A  letter  of  Clay  to  his  Savannah 

friend,  John  H.  Berrien,  Oct.  27,  1843  in  the  Ga.  Hiet.  Quart.,  XXIX.  1 
(March,  1945),  22-41)  bears  ont  this  contention.  (Hay  sent  Berrien  a  letter 
“about  the  Key  Stone  State  from  one  of  its  worthiest  sons  (Mr.  J.  Cooper, 
late  of  the  H.  of  R.)  himself  a  leading  Anti-mason,  the  friend  Mr.  Toad 
Stevens.  From  that  yon  will  perceive  that  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  a  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Whigs  and  Anti-masons  hereafter.  For  the  want  of 
It  we  lost  the  Legislature . ” 
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most  of  those  dragged  out,  did  not  rouse  enough  enthusiasm 
to  be  pursued  to  any  length.  While  there  was  a  respectable  group 
of  foreign-bom  voters  in  Savannah  and  Augusta,’®  the  align¬ 
ment  in  this  campaign  was  based  on  other  considerations. 

The  election  was  an  exceedingly  close  one.  In  a  total  vote  of 
94,766  the  majority  of  Johnson  was  only  510.’®  The  defection 
clearly  was  in  the  Cherokee,  once  the  citadel  of  Democracy  in 
Georgia.  Two  years  later,  Johnson,  succeeding  himself,  received 
almost  seven  thousand  votes  more  than  in  1853,  in  a  total  vote 
of  104,443.”  ®y  time,  the  reconciliation  had  actually  been 
made  between  the  Union  Democrats  and  the  Southern  Rights 
majority  of  the  party.  Nevertheless,  the  Southern  Banner  bravely 
claimed  that  only  about  a  thousand  Union  Democrats  had  “re¬ 
fused  to  vote  for  Governor  at  all.”  The  editor  further  “believed 
that  the  hostility  excited  by  the  events  of  ’50  and  ’51,  between 
the  brethren  of  the  Democratic  family,”  had  passed  away  with 
those  events,  and  “that  the  unhappy  spirit  that  prevented  their 
reconciliation  a  year  ago,  has  been  succeeded  by  wiser  coun¬ 
sels,  . . . .”  He  felt  obliged,  however,  to  warn  the  majority  faction: 
“It  now  rests  with  our  friends  of  the  Southern  Rights  school  to 
realize  the  hopes  of  the  one  class,  or  to  justify  the  fears  of  the 
other.”  Some  people  were  saying  that  the  victory  would  give 
the  Southern  Rights  men  control  of  Georgia,  and  that  they  would 
turn  on  their  Union  Democratic  allies  and  rend  them.  That  way 
lay  suicide  for  the  party.’* 

Howell  Cobb’s  old  friend,  Thomas  D.  Harris,  wrote  to  him 
with  Cobb’s  possible  election  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  mind:— 
“I  hope  to  God  that  your  old  district  gave  a  generous  vote  to 
Johnson  and  returned  a  goodly  number  of  Democrats  to  the 
Legislature.”  Harris  heard  in  Washington  that  both  “Jef.  Davis” 
and  Pierce  wanted  Cobb  sent  to  the  Senate.  “If  this  be  so  and 
the  legislature  is  an  Administration  legislature  it  seems  to  me 

75.  The  Federal  Census  showed  6,452  foreign-bom  in  Georgia  in  1850  and 
11,643  in  1860.  Savannah  and  Chatham  County  in  1860  bad  4,696  of  thia 
number  and  Richmond  County  (Augusta)  had  1,771.  Greene,  “PoliUcs  in  (ieor- 
gla,"  Ch.  I. 

76.  Journal  of  the  Houee  of  Repretentativee  of  the  State  of  Oeorgia,  28SS-54 
(Savannah,  1854),  34,  official  returns.  Johnson  received  47,638  and  Jcnkina 
47,128.  The  Southern  Recorder,  Oct.  18,  1853,  claimed  that  but  for  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  “many  fire-eating  Whigs"  in  the  Fourth  District  (around  LaOrange), 
who  in  1852  had  “Joined  the  secessionists”  and  in  1853  supported  Johnson, 
Jenkins  would  have  won. 

77.  Southern  Watchman,  Oct.  25,  1855,  returns  of  Johnson’s  second  election 
in  which  he  received  54,461  votes  to  Andrews'  (the  American  party  candidate) 
43,821  and  Overby’s  Temperance  party  vote  of  6,261. 

78.  Southern  Banner,  Oct.  13,  1853. 
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there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  fail  for  you.”^*  In  September,  how¬ 
ever,  there  had  appeared  hints,  in  the  previously  conciliatory 
Democratic  press,  that  Charles  J.  McDonald  was  the  real  leader 
of  Georgia’s  Democrats,  and  should  represent  the  State  in  the 
Senate.*®  Almost  simultaneously,  Cobb  made  his  decision  to  stump 
the  State  for  Johnson  and  was  rebuked  by  the  Whig-Union  press 
for  lowering  the  dignity  of  his  office  by  such  behaviour.*^  \^en 
the  legislature  met  in  November,  it  appeared  that  the  Southern 
Rights  men  would  indeed  oppose  Cobb  with  all  their  strength, 
and  that  the  Union  Democrat  even  against  Cobb’s  wishes,  would 
fight  back  with  a  will.  One  of  the  fiercest  contests  ever  waged 
in  Georgia  developed  over  this  Senate  election. 

It  was  noted  that,  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  “Distinguished  Visitors”  were  numerous  in  Milledgeville 
as  the  session’s  opening  day  drew  near.  Among  the  Southern 
Rights  men  present  were  Charles  J.  McDonald,  Walter  T.  Col- 

2uitt,  Alfred  Iverson,  Henry  L.  Benning,  Henry  G.  Lamar, 
Charles  Dougherty  (former  Whig),*  and  Hugh  Haralson.  Also 
on  hand  were  Alexander  Stephens,  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  Robert 
Toombs,  Francis  Cone  (once  a  law  partner  of  Toombs),  John 
W.  H.  Underwood  of  the  Fifth  District,  and  later  even  ex- 
Senator  John  M.  Berrien.**  The  public  mind  had  been  prepared 
for  the  election  of  a  Senator  to  replace  the  Whig  William  C 
Dawson.  James  Gardner  of  the  Augusta  Constitutionalist,  true 
to  his  word,  proposed  that  Cobb  be  given  the  seat,  as  his  due. 
Union  Democrats,  he  said,  had  not  been  represented  on  the  party’s 
electoral  ticket  in  1852,  after  offering  to  compromise  on  it,  and 
in  Federal  appointments  they  had  been  overlooked.  The  Con¬ 
stitutionalist  had  suggested  Cobb’s  cousin.  Judge  Henry  Jackson 
of  Savannah,  for  the  nomination,  but  he  had  been  removed  from 
competition  by  his  appointment  as  charge  d'affaires  to  Austria. 
Judge  Henry  Lumpkin’s  friends  had  come  to  the  State  conven¬ 
tion  with  his  nomination  in  mind,  but  had  seen  that  he  had  not 
a  chance.  Hiram  Warner,  a  Union  Democrat,  was  put  up,  but 
received  insultingly  small  support.  Four  of  the  six  Democratic 
Congressmen  elected  in  1853  were  Southern  Rights  men— in  the 
First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Districts  (centering  respectively 

79.  Thomas  D.  Harris  to  Cobb.  Oct.  13,  1853,  Corre$pondence,  328. 

80.  Oeorgia  Telegraph,  Sept.  20.  1853;  correspondent  "Warrior”  arring;  aU 
Democrats  to  vote,  because  "One  Tote  may  elect  McDonald,  Senator  in  the  next 
Conaresa — .” 

8f.  Southern  Recorder,  Sept.  21,  1853. 

82.  Ihid.,  Not.  15,  1853. 
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around  Savannah,  Columbus,  Macon,  and  LaGrange)  they  had 
been  nominated  over  Union  Democrats.  Now  the  majority  group 
should,  in  electing  a  Senator,  prove  their  goodwill  for  the  Union 
minority.  Hiram  Warner  and  Howell  Cobb  were  given  credit 
for  Johnson’s  election,  and  either,  thought  Gardner,  would  make 
a  fine  Senator.®®  For  his  opinions,  Gardner’s  and  all  other  “News¬ 
paper  Nominations”  were  rapped  on  the  knuckles  by  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Telegraph.  Although  that  paper  had  cultivated  Cobb  during 
the  canvass,  once  it  was  over,  the  Telegraph  declared  that  the 
legislature  should  be  left  alone  to  choose  the  Senator.  Cobb’s 
election  was  by  no  means  conceded  —  it  was  probable  that  he,  and 
also  McDonald,  Iverson,  Colquitt,  Warner,  Chappell,  and  Lump¬ 
kin,  deserved  well  of  the  Democratic  party .®^ 

Cobb  had  assurances  from  his  friends  that  they  were  working 
in  his  behalf,  but  he  knew  also  that  they  had  serious  forebod¬ 
ings.®®  He  prepared  to  take  his  leave  of  the  chief  executive’s 
chair  with  the  usual  address  to  the  legislature.  A  notable  feature 
of  this  message  was  Cobb’s  strong  stand  for  State  rights,  and 
Southern  rights,  in  connection  with  the  Lemmons  slave  case. 
In  this  controversy,  a  Mr.  Lemmons  had  taken  his  slaves  from 
Virginia  to  New  York,  en  route  to  Texas  by  ship,  and  before 


83.  Southern  Banner,  Nov.  3.  1853,  quoting;  tbe  Con»titutionali»t  &  Republic. 

84.  Georgia  Telegraph,  Nov.  1,  1853.  Tbe  Georgian  of  Savannab,  tbe  Albany 
Patriot,  tbe  Columbut  Time*  &  Sentinel,  and  tbe  Atlanta  Intelligencer  were 
cited  as  agreeing  wltb  the  Macon  editors  that  discussions  of  the  Senate  elec¬ 
tion  were  “regrettable.”  But  for  the  “untimely  Indiscretion”  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Union  legislature's  having  elected  Toombs,  in  1851,  the  legislature  of 
1853  would  have  had  two  Senate  seats  to  fill,  said  the  editor — one  for  the 
majority  wing,  one  for  the  minority. 

85.  John  T.  Grant  to  Cobb,  Oct.  18,  1853,  Corretpondenee,  337,  and  Oct.  28, 
1853,  Ga.  Hist.  Quart.,  VI,  1  (March,  1922),  49-.50.  Grant  had  asked  many 
Whigs  and  Democrats  of  influence  as  to  Cobb's  prospects.  The  former  were 
angry  with  Cobb,  and  would  support  Chappell,  who  might  also  attract  enough 
Democratic  votes  to  be  elected.  'Toombs,  whom  Grant  had  visited  lately,  “both 
surprised  and  gratified”  him  by  preferring  Cobb  to  any  other  candidate  of 
either  party.  Logan  Bleckley,  Southern  Rights  Democrat  of  Atlanta,  was  for 
Cobb,  and  would  appreciate  help  lu  seeking  the  Solicitor's  position  in  bis  cir¬ 
cuit.  Grant's  second  letter  stated  that  he  bad  to  go  to  Mississippi  on  busi¬ 
ness  he  could  not  postpone,  but  he  felt  Cobb's  chances  were  good — “Riley  is 
for  you  .  .  .  .the  Cherokee  delegations  are  also  for  you.  .  .  .  Lucius  Lamar  is 
for  Chappell  .  .  .  but  if  he  finds  the  demonstration  in  your  favor  he  will  not 
make  the  fight.  ...  I  endeavored  to  get  HlUyer  to  write  to  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  district,  but  bis  election  is  scure  and  be  is  perfectly  easy.  .  .  .  Hop¬ 
ing  that  when  I  meet  you  again  it  will  be  as  Senator  Cobb.  .  .  .”  John  Mil- 
ledge.  ez-Whig  of  Augusta,  wrote  to  Cobb,  Nov.  1,  1853  [in  Ga.  Hist.  Quart., 
VI,  1  (March,  1922)],  50:  “My  mind  has  been  in  such  a  state  of  anxiety  in 
regard  to  your  election.  .  .  .  Never  will  such  an  effort  be  made  to  defeat  any¬ 
one  as  yourself,  and  if  the  Democrats  allow  it  to  be  done,  we  may  from  this 

time  henceforth  in  Geo.  hang  up  our  fiddle  in  the  willows . Our  enemies 

will  have  triumphed,  because  to  beat  you  now  is  their  last  card.  The  sensible 
men  of  the  party  should  be  on  tbe  ground  and  raise  their  voices  against  the 
course  some  of  our  men  are  pursuing.  I  understand  that  the  Whin  intend 
voting  for  Warner  &  with  bis  friends  elect  him.  .  .  .  Tbe  sentiment  is  general 
here  for  you.  and  our  hoped  for  future  success  depend  on  it.  .  .  .  About  what 
time  will  this  election  take  place?  What  are  your  views?  But  I  must  go  up. 
Write  me  if  I  can  get  a  decent  room.” 
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he  could  sail  with  his  slaves,  they  had,  under  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  granted  to  New  York  anti-slavery  leaders,  been  freed. 
Although  a  public  subscription  had  yielded  enough  money  to 
reimburse  Lemmons  for  his  financial  loss,  he  had  appealed  to  a 
higher  court  of  New  York,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  nation 
seemed  certain  to  receive  it  finally.  Cobb  wished,  if  that  should 
happen,  that  the  State  of  Georgia  would  “employ  able  counsel” 
to  represent  its  interest,  as  a  slaveholding  community,  before 
that  highest  tribunal.  Even  independent  nations,  without  such 
mutual  obligations  as  the  States  had  to  each  other,  accorded 
comity  to  each  other’s  laws.  When  the  States  gave  up  their  right 
to  make  treaties  and  declare  war,  Cobb  solemnly  declared,  they 
did  not  give  up  their  right  to  have  their  laws  resjjected.** 

In  the  1852  election  season,  the  Union- Whig  press  had  made 
much  of  its  keen  desire  to  see  Southern  rights,  as  involved  in 
this  Lemmons  case,  properly  protected,  and  their  solicitude  had 
been  ridiculed  by  the  Democrats.”  If  Cobb  intended  by  his 
Southern-rights  stand  in  his  valedictory  to  the  legislature  to 
placate  his  rivals,  he  might  as  well  have  spared  himself  the  effort. 
No  willingness  to  compromise  was  shown  by  the  Southern 
Rights  men.  When  John  E.  Ward  was  chosen  Speaker  and  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Wofford,  Clerk,  for  the  lower  house  (both  were  strong 
Union  Democrats,  the  first  from  Savannah  and  the  second  from 
Cass  County  in  Cherokee  Georgia),  there  seemed  a  good  pros¬ 
pect  for  their  Union  minority  to  secure  recognition  generally.®® 
The  party  caucus,  however,  destroyed  any  such  hope.  T^hat 
group,  trying  to  pick  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  Senate 
seat,  gave  McDonald  eighty  votes,  on  the  seventh  ballot,  to 
Cobb’s  fifteen  and  Alfred  Iverson’s  ten.  Joseph  Dunagan,  the 
venerable  “boss  of  Hall  County,”  then  moved  to  postpone  the 
election  of  a  Senator  until  the  1855  session  of  the  legislature.®* 
His  stubborn  resistance  to  McDonald’s  candidacy  was  suppiorted 
by  William  Anderson  of  Savannah,  Singleton  and  Moon  from 

86.  Houae  Journal,  18SS-SS,  pp.  8-33,  message  of  Gov.  Cobb  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 

87.  Georgia  Telegraph,  Dec.  7,  1852;  Southern  Recorder,  Dec.  14,  1852. 

88.  Houae  Journal.  185.3-54.  p.  7.  A  Southern  Rights  Democrat.  John  D.  Stell 
of  Fayette  County,  was  chosen  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Hugh  Moore  of 
Sumter  County,  Secretary. 

89.  Southern  Recorder,  Not.  22.  1853.  account  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
proceedings.  Since  Dawson’s  term  did  not  expire  nntU  March,  1855.  the  new 
Senator  would  not  (unless  a  special  session  of  Congress  should  be  called)  take 
his  seat  untU  December,  1855.  He  might  well  be  elected,  therefore.  In  Novem¬ 
ber.  1855.  It  was  the  custom,  however,  to  elect  Senators  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  a  party  might  not  keep  its  majority  in  the  legislature  at  the  following  elec¬ 
tion. 
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Cherokee  counties,  and  one  Dr.  Bailey— the  “notorious  five”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  indignant  McDonald  press.®®  Seeing  that  they 
could  not  prevail  against  McDonald  in  the  caucus,  this  group 
joined  the  Whigs  and  some  other  Union  Democrats  and  repealed 
the  Senate’s  resolution  to  bring  on  the  election  of  a  Senator.®' 
If  the  Southern  Rights  men  hoped  to  steam-roller  the  Union 
Democrats,  they  were  disappointed.  Matters  stood  at  a  stand¬ 
still  when,  on  December  2 1 ,  the  legislature  adjourned  until  Janu¬ 
ary  9,  1854. 

The  Southern  Barmer,  considered  Cobb’s  mouthpiece,  did  not 
spring  to  his  defense  as  an  injured  man.  Instead,  working  for 
unity,  it  deplored  the  tendency  shown  by  some  to  think  of  two 
kinds  of  Democrats  in  Georgia,  whereas  all  were  now  united 
in  the  old  national  party If  the  Southern  Rights  men  needed 
Cobb,  he  was  well  aware  that  he  also  needed  them.  The  editors 
of  the  Georgia  Telegraph,  who  had  recently  advocated  Mc¬ 
Donald’s  claims,®*  pocketed  their  pride  and  wrote  Cobb  that 
they  hoped  he  would  speak  to  the  caucus.  If  anybody  could 
bring  the  Union  Democrats  to  see  reason,  it  should  be  Cobb. 
Their  writing  was  not,  they  said,  connected  with  McDonald’s 
interests,  “at  least  directly.’’®^  Evidently  Cobb  agreed  to  do  what 
was  asked,  for  his  friend,  John  H.  Lumpkin,  wrote  him  happily 
in  late  December: 

“I  see  from  the  papers  that  you  have  been  to  Milledgeville  and 
that  you  there  made  the  great  speech  of  your  life.  .  .  .  There  are 
but  lew  men  that  could  nave  made  a  speech  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  I  frankly  confess  that  I  could  not,  ....  It  has  at  one 
stroke  put  you  where  you  ought  to  have  been  by  common  con¬ 
sent  of  the  political  party  to  which  you  have  always  been  at¬ 
tached.  ...  I  hope  that  the  feeling  that  now  prevails  may  be 
sufficient  to  elect  you  yet  United  States  Senator  at  this  session 
of  the  legislature.’’ 

80.  Oeorgia  Telegraph,  Dec.  27,  1853 ;  Southern  Banner,  Jan.  19,  1854. 

91.  Oeorgia  Telegraph,  Dec.  6,  1853. 

92.  Southern  Banner,  Dec.  8,  1853.  The  editor  stated  that  he  refused  to 
comment  on  the  caucus  proceMlngs.  He  merely  pointed  out  the  Richmond 
Bnquirer'e  uncompromlsini;  attitude  in  Virginia,  and  its  effects,  as  an  example 
of  the  harm  a  party  could  suffer  from  such  division. 

93.  Georgia  Telegptph,  Dec.  27,  1853 :  “We  had  set  our  hearts  upon  the 
election  of  Oov.  McDonald,"  Just  as  they  had  backed  him  for  the  governorship 
In  1851. 

94.  H.  K.  Green  and  Thomas  C.  Howard  to  Cobb,  Dec.  3,  1853,  Corree- 
pondence.  337-38.  Only  their  “greatest  solicitude  for  the  future  interests  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Georgia"  impelled  them  to  write.  The  "internecine  war¬ 
fare"  then  raging  would  ruin  their  party.  Only  Cobb  could  reconcile  the  two 
wings.  They  realised  that  he  had  tried,  already,  but — “if  you  were  properlg 
Invited  here  will  you  not  come  and  address  ns  upon  the  state  of  party  affairs. 
.  .  .  [W]e  are  morally  certain  it  would  make  you  the  etrongeet  man  in  Georgia." 
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Lumpkin  had  heard  that  McDonald  would  release  his  friends 
from  their  pledge  to  support  him  in  the  caucus,  and  that  he 
would  go  into  Pierce’s  cabinet.®*  Whether  Cobb’s  effort  would 
have  the  desired  result,  however,  remained  to  be  seen.  There 
were  independent  men  among  the  Union  Democrats  who  might 
not  follow  Cobb  or  any  othr  leader  into  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Southern  Rights  men.  Joseph  Dunagan,  for  instance,  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  and  the  old  Jackwn-Union  men  would  never  be 
led  by  “Secession  men”  and  he  wanted  that  understood.**  If 
Cobb  could  not  carry  his  own  Cherokee  Democrats  with  him 
in  his  willingness  to  compromise,  his  position  in  the  Democratic 
fold  would  be  precarious  indeed. 

When  the  legislature  re-convened  in  January,  the  Union- Whig 
press  commented  that  Governor  Johnson,  in  his  first  two  months, 
had  emulated  Pierce’s  policy  of  appointing  to  State  offices  men 
from  “the  discordant  elements  of  lus  party,”  in  an  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  harmony.®^  His  efforts,  however,  appeared  to  have  had 
little  effect.  In  the  joint  session  at  which  the  election  of  a  Sen¬ 
ator  was  ordered,  the  Whigs  united  and,  withdrawing  from  the 
chamber,  left  the  body  without  a  quorum.®*  Finally,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  caucus,  in  order  to  settle  the  matter,  released  the  Demo¬ 
crats  from  voting  for  the  party’s  nominee,  McDonald.  The 


95.  John  H.  Lumpkin  to  Cobb,  Dec.  28,  1853,  Correepondence,  838. 

86.  Southern  Banner,  Feb.  9,  1854,  reprinUng  a  letter  from  Dunann  to  the 
CassrlUe  Standard.  The  Dalton  Time*  had  accused  Dunagan  of  acting  like  a 
Whig,  and  be  denied  this  charge.  He  was  a  Jackson  Democrat, — “one  that 
holds  to  the  great  National  Democracy,  and  this  State’s  rights  doctrine,  that 
maintains  that  a  State  gave  up  none  of  her  sovereignty  in  forming  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  but  by  virtue  of  that  undivided  soverelmty  can  peaceably  withdraw 
from  the  other  States  at  pleasure,  and  thus  break  up  this  glorious  Union,  Is 
not  my  doctrine;  and  I  know  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  great  national 
Democracy Jenkins  bad  been  called  a  Union  man  In  1853,  but  Dunagan, 
remembering  him  as  a  “Nullifier’’  from  1832  to  1840,  could  not  vote  for  him. 
Neither  could  he  accept  Herschel  V.  Johnson.  Twice  be  had  helped  to  make 
McDonald  governor,  against  Dawson,  who  “was  a  Nullifier  and  maintained  this 
secession  doctrine.’'  The  Whigs  would  not  name  a  real  Union  candidate,  and, 
“as  they  would  not  come  to  us,  we  do  not  go  to  them.  ...  I  know  about  this 
time,  every  body  caU  themselves  Union  men,  for  say  they,  the  time  has  not 
come  to  dissolve  the  Union ;  when  I  hear  men  talk  thus  methinks  I  can  almost 
hear  Oen.  Jackson  swear  by  the  Eternal — that  the  time  never  shall  come,  and 
the  Federal  Union  must  be  preserved.  I  don’t  say  that  I  would  not  resist  aggres¬ 
sive  acts  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  never  will  I  secede  from  the  Union, 
nor  will  I  support  those  that  maintain  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure,  and 
shall  continue  to  feel  myself  alienated  from  the  high  tariff  men,  from  U.  S. 
Bank  men,  and  all  .  .  .  that  do  not  construe  the  constitution,  strictly  according 
to  the  letter.  The  Union  party  of  Georgia  maintained  their  position  with  ability 
up  till  1840  ....’’  Since  1840,  tbe  Whigs  had  Included  those  who  opposed 
Jackson,  except  that  “some  distinguished  and  patriotic  Individuals  in  Georgia, 
who  held  honestly  to  the  doctrine  of  peaceable  sece^on,’*  could  not  accept 
tbe  Whig  program  of  a  national  bank,  etc.,  and  tborefore  joined  tbe  Union 
Democratic  party.  The  old  Union  leaders,  however,  were  the  genuine  Demo¬ 
crats,  and  would  not  be  led  by  these  secession  late-comers. 

97.  Southern  Recorder,  Jan.  10.  1854.  The  editor  hoped  that  “the  masses 
.  .  .  could  not  be  tolled  into  the  fold  of  the  Reunited  spoils  party  by  a  few 
nubbins  of  public  patronage.’’ 

98.  Southern  Banner,  Jan.  19,  1854. 
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Union-Whig  press  quickly  denied  that  in  a  “scrub”  race,  such 
independent  Democrats  as  Matthew  Hall  McAllister,  John  E. 
Ward,  or  even  Cobb  might  attract  enough  Whig  votes  from 
Dawson  to  get  a  majority.®®  Alfred  Iverson,  put  forward  by  the 
Southern  Rights  men  when  it  was  obvious  that  McDonald  could 
not  secure  the  Union  Democrats’  support,  was  called  the 
“dernier  resort.”^®®  On  the  sixteenth  ballot,  and  by  a  majority 
of  only  two,  Iverson  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He 
had  1 17  votes,  Dawson  had  ninty-nine,  and  other  votes  were 
scattered.  The  Southern  Banner,  supposedly  speaking  for  Cobb, 
stoutly  spoke  for  “the  union  of  the  different  divisions  of  the 
party.”  Iverson  would  have  its  support—  “Whatever  may  be  the 
claims  of  any  man  upon  the  party,  he  has  no  right  to  be  elevated 
upon  its  ruins.”^®^ 

The  Whig-Union  press,  by  the  joy  with  which  it  greeted  the 
news  of  Cobb’s  defeat,  recognized  his  pre-eminent  leadership 
in  the  move  to  bring  together  the  rival  wings  of  his  party.  Wrote 
the  Journal  &  Messenger  of  Macon: 

.  .  .  [P]rofound  gratification  at  a  result  which  shuts  out  Howell 
Cobb  and  C.  J.  McDonald  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
These  men  .  .  .  have  been  the  rival  leaders  of  factions  of  the  Democ¬ 
racy.  .  .  .  Cobb  has  been  the  fierce  opponent  and  the  laborious 
champion  of  the  Secession  Democracy  in  Georgia — the  warm  advocate 
of  the  Hunker  Democracy  of  the  North,  and  their  fierce  assailant — 
now  abandoning  the  Democratic  party  as  corrupt,  unsound  and  de¬ 
nationalized  by  the  heresies  of  Secession  and  Freesoil,  now  returning 
to  it,  aiding  its  thorough  reorganization — abetting  the  election  of  a 
Secession  Executive  to  succeed  him,  and  exhibiting  an  extraordinary 
activity  and  Industry  in  noisily  protesting  bis  devotion  to  the  party 
he  had  abandoned,  and  a  pertinacity  equally  extraordinary  in  urging 
his  claims  to  office  from  it.102 

Cobb  himself  had  every  intention  of  maintaining  his  place  as 
a  Democrat  in  Georgia  and  also  in  the  national  party.  His  former 
allies,  the  old  Whigs  of  the  State,  had  abandoned  hope  of  any 
other  possibility.  His  correspondence  with  national  figures  in 
his  party— such  as  Colin  M.  Ingersoll,  Congressman  from  Con¬ 
necticut,’®*  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  rising  Democrat  from 

99.  Routhem  Recorder,  Jan.  17,  24,  1854. 

100.  Savannah  Daily  Morning  Newa,  Jan.  28,  1854,  correspondent  “Obaerver” 
from  the  State  capital,  Mllledfteville. 

101.  Southern  Banner,  Jan.  26,  1854. 

102.  Georgia  Journal  &  Meaaenger,  Jan.  25,  1854. 

103.  Colin  M.  Invereoll  to  Cobb,  Jan.  20,  1854,  Correapondenee,  339-41. 
Ingersoll  was  worried  because  Pierce’s  Administration  had  unduly  favored  the 
free-Boll  “softs”  among  Northern  Democrats,  and  thereby  offended  and  weak¬ 
ened  the  “hards.” 
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Illinois^®*  —  proves  his  interest  in  the  party’s  condition  in  the 
nation  at  large,  and  his  determination  to  keep  his  ties  strong. 

Both  the  Jackson-Union  Democrats  and  the  Georgia  Whigs 
with  whom  they  had  temporarily  joined  in  1850-51  had  been 
conservative,  on  the  whole,  in  their  stand  on  both  national  and 
State  issues.  Not  so  with  the  Calhoun  wing,  known  since  1850 
as  the  Southern  Rights  men  in  the  Democratic  party.  Howell 
Cobb,  heretofore  a  conservative,  was  maneuvered  by  the  events 
of  1853-54  ®  position  in  which  he  depended  on  these  South¬ 

ern  Rights  radicals  for  his  recognition  as  a  Democrat.  With  his 
help,  they  controlled  the  State;  but  his  incomplete  control  over 
his  Union  minority  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  demand  his 
own  terms  when  he  returned  to  his  party.  It  was  important  for 
Georgia  and  for  the  South  that,  after  1854,  the  State’s  conserva¬ 
tive  men  no  longer  made  her  decisions.  They  might  include  a 
majority  of  the  electorate,  but  they  were  never  again  united. 
Divided,  they  fell. 


104.  Stephen  A.  Donglas  to  Cobb,  Apr.  2,  1854,  ibid.,  343.  Cobb  evidently  bad 
written  Douglas  that  be  approved  tbe  Kansas-Nebraska  bUl,  and  the  latter 
expressed  pleasure  at  having  tbe  letter  and  tbe  approval.  In  view  of  the  Cobb 
delegates’  efforts  at  Baltimore,  in  1852,  to  prevent  Douglas,  as  tbe  Southern 
Rights  favorite,  from  getting  the  Democratic  nomination,  this  move  of  Cobb 
was  remarkably  friendly.  Thomas  H.  Bay  ley  also  wrote  to  Cobb  (he  was  a 
Democratic  Congresaman  from  Virginia),  Hay  6,  1854,  {ibid.,  343)  that  fie 
feared  tbe  “hards”  would  not  support  tbe  Nebraska  bill,  a  leading  Pierce 
measure,  because  the  Administration  bad  “put  Us  iron  beel  upon  them.” 


Republican  Primaries  in  Georgia 

By  Lynwood  M.  Holland* 

The  Democratic  press  of  Georgia  has  almost  ignored  the 
strength  of  the  Republican  party  as  an  organization  in  certain 
counties,^  and  if  mentioned  it  has  been  to  reveal  weaknesses  of 
the  Republican  party  or  to  discredit  it  as  an  organization  within 
the  state.  This  feeling  resulted  from  the  misunderstanding  of 
the  Reconstruction  period  and  the  continued  policy  of  the  press 
to  disparage  the  Republican  party.  Many  of  the  Georgia  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders  after  the  Civil  War  were  editors  of  the  various 
local  and  daily  newspapers  as  well  as  heads  of  the  Democratic 
organizations  in  the  counties  throughout  the  state.  Their  news¬ 
paper  policy  seemed  to  have  been  to  keep  alive  the  misunder¬ 
standings  of  the  war  by  lauding  the  Confederate  leaders  and 
condemning  without  question  the  Republican  leaders  and  their 
organization. 

The  Republican  party  was  organized  in  Georgia  by  the  men 
who  accepted  and  sponsored  the  Congressional  plan  of  Recon¬ 
struction  in  1867-1876.*  At  first  these  men  were  called  recon¬ 
structionists,  but  by  July  4,  1867,  they  were  able  to  meet  and 
“frame  a  political  organization  in  sympathy  with  the  principles 
and  policy  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country  .  .  . 
the  Union  Republican  Party.”®  It  was,  however,  the  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  dictatorial  methods  of  Governor  Rufus  B.  Bullock, 
the  only  Republican  governor  of  Georgia,  and  his  followers,  of 
keeping  themselves  in  power  that  unwittingly  destroyed  the 

*  Dr.  Holland  is  a  member  of  the  Political  Science  faculty  of  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity,  Emory  University,  Georgia. 

1.  This  study  grew  out  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  on  the  direct  primary  in  Georgia.  When  the  writer  began  research 

among  the  old  newspapers  of  various  counties  and  to  interrogate  pollUcal 

leaders  throughout  the  state,  he  found  that  certain  counties  had  large  Bepub- 
lican  majorities.  Using  this  as  a  lead  the  writer  went  Into  those  counties  and 
searched  through  the  official  county  papers  to  see  If  the  Republicans  had  held 
any  primaries.  The  only  records  available  were  in  the  official  county  papers 
because  no  minutes  are  kept  even  today  by  any  political  organisation,  and  the 
primary  returns  are  required  by  state  law  to  be  destroyed  unless  tnere  Is  a 
contest  after  the  meeting  of  the  grand  jury.  Thus  the  writer  found  that  one 
Munty  was  dominantly  Republican  and  had  held  primaries  from  1920  through 

2.  I.  W.  Avery.  The  Hietory  of  Oeorgia  trom  1850-ttBi  (New  York,  1881), 

340 ;  C.  Mildred  Thompson,  Beconetruction  in  Oeorgia,  Economic,  Soeiat,  Politi¬ 
cal,  18S5-187t  (New  York,  1916),  165. 

3.  Oeorgia  Boute  Journal,  1888,  p.  68. 
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ability  of  the  Republican  party  to  maintain  itself  as  an  active 
force  within  the  state.  They  not  only  postponed  the  state  elec¬ 
tions  but  also  passed  laws  to  dominate  and  control  elections. 
Even  some  of  the  Republicans  who  supported  Bullock  originally 
rebelled  and  joined  the  Democratic  party  between  1868  and 
1872  because  they  could  not  support  his  corruption  and  abuse 
of  power.  Georgians  despised  carpet-baggers  and  became  dis¬ 
gusted  with  Bullockism.  By  January,  1872,  the  Democratic  party 
was  able  to  gain  full  control  of  the  state  government.  With  its 
return  to  power  the  control  of  the  Democratic  party  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  group  of  industrial  leaders  who  saw  the  advantage 
of  a  one-party  system.  They  held  the  memory  of  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  the  fear  of  Negro  and  Republican  control  before  the 
people  whenever  there  was  a  danger  of  a  possible  split  or  the 
rise  of  another  party  in  the  state. 

The  return  of  the  Democrats  to  power  in  1872  also  perma¬ 
nently  established  them  in  power,  for  Georgia  has  never  since 
then  gone  Republican  in  a  national  election,  and  since  1872  the 
Republicans  have  never  attempted  to  select  a  full  slate  for  state 
offices.  The  Republican  party  as  a  state  organization  has  been 
maintained  primarily  to  pay  off  the  faithful  members  in  the  state 
when  it  has  gained  control  of  the  national  government.* 

Within  certain  counties  of  North  Georgia,  however,  there 
still  remain  sincere  and  loyal  adherents  to  the  Republican  party. 
The  main  historical  reasons  these  counties  have  opposed  the 
Democrats  and  supported  the  Republicans  were  best  expressed 
by  a  writer  of  Dahlonega,  Georgia,  in  1868.  The  editor  of  the 
Southern  Watchman  denounced  the  people  of  North  Georgia 
because  they  did  not  vote  in  the  contested  gubernatorial  elec¬ 
tion  of  1868®  between  General  John  B.  Gordon,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  and  Rufus  B.  Bullock,  the  Republican  candidate.*  In 
a  reply  to  this  attack  the  writer  stated  that  the  people  of  North 
Georgia  had  become  predominantly  Republicans  because  (1) 
they  opposed  secession  in  1861;  (2)  the  “unjust  and  proscriptive 
state  policy”  adopted  toward  the  mountain  people  during  the 
Qvil  War  alienated  their  interest  in  supporting  the  war;  and  (3) 
these  counties  were  given  little  protection  against  the  rule  of 

4.  B.  M.  Conlter,  A  Short  History  of  Oeorgia  (Chap«l  Hill,  1988),  876. 

B.  Avery,  Oeorgia,  888;  E.  C.  WooUey,  The  Beeonstruetion  of  Oeorgia  (New 
York,  1901),  47. 

6.  BoUock  wai  elected  by  a  majority  of  7,171  votee  after  an  election  of 
foor  days  whUe  the  state  constitution  of  1868  was  at  the  same  time  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  17,972. 
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marauders  and  outlaw  bands,  and  the  people  looked  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  for  protection.'^  To  these  reasons  should  be 
added  that  a  majority  of  the  people  were  Whigs  prior  to  i860 
and  would  not  support  the  Democrats  because  of  their  “bitter 
unrelenting  prejudice  against  party  names.”*  In  addition  there 
were  very  few  slave-owning  families  in  these  counties,  and  the 
share  croppers  were  white  rather  than  Negro.  Historically  then 
the  Republicans  have  been  rural  mountain  inhabitants  with  little 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  state.  Therefore,  they  had  turned 
tow^ard  the  Republican  party  which  had  been  their  benefactor 
rather  than  tow'ard  the  Democratic  party  of  the  state  with  which 
they  had  little  sympathy.  Since  the  Democrats  have  been  a 
minority  in  a  few  of  these  counties,  the  Republicans  have  not 
had  to  worry  seriously  over  county  elections  which  they  have 
dominated  even  to  the  extent  of  electing  Republican  state  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  primary  as  a  means  of  nomination  in  Georgia  arose  in 
opposition  to  the  control  of  the  Democratic  party  by  certain 
leaders  whose  chief  interest  seemed  to  have  been  not  that  of  the 
state  but  the  furtherance  of  their  business  interest  by  keeping 
themselves  in  power.  The  first  opposition  arose  In  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  William  H. 
Felton  who  as  an  independent  opposed  the  methods  used  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  to  keep  themselves  in  power. 
His  criticism  was  against  the  use  of  the  convention  method  of 
nomination  which  ignored  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  con¬ 
centrated  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  political  leaders.*  The 
independent  movement  spread  rapidly  to  other  sections  of  the 
state.  It  was  bitterly  denounced  by  the  Democratic  leaders  as 
a  movement  instigated  by  the  Republicans  to  split  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  resulted  tempiorarily  in  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  leaders  over  the  party.  However,  the  opposition  of  the 
courthouse  rule  continued  in  several  counties  in  the  state.  In  Bar¬ 
tow  and  Fulton  counties  it  resulted  in  the  substitution  of  pri¬ 
maries  for  the  convention  method  of  nominating  county  of¬ 
ficials.^*  Bv  1882  the  primary  had  become  so  widely  used 
throughout  the  state  it  was  recognized  by  the  Democratic  state 

7.  The  Southern  Watchman  (Athens,  Georgia),  May  18,  1868. 

8.  Ibid.,  June  3.  1868. 

9.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Felton,  My  Memoirt  of  Oeorgia  Politics  (Atlanta,  1911)  6-7; 
Cartersville  Standard  and  Express,  July  22,  1874. 

10.  Atlanta  Daily  Constitution.  July  19,  1874 ;  Cartersville  Standard  and 
Express,  July  22,  1874. 
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committee  which  recommended  its  use  in  the  counties  to  elect 
delegates  to  the  state  convention.  Yet  the  primary  did  not  be¬ 
come  statewide  until  1898  when  it  was  used  to  nominate  candi¬ 
dates  for  governor  and  other  state  officials.^^ 

An  integral  part  of  the  primary  in  Georgia  is  the  county  unit 
system.  It  is  based  on  the  representation  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  general  assembly  so  that  each  county  has  twice  as  many 
votes  as  it  has  representatives.  Although  this  geographical  repre¬ 
sentation  was  used  in  the  colonial  period,  it  was  the  constitution 
of  1868^*  which  first  included  the  “3-2-1”  plan.^*  This  plan  was 
retained  in  the  constitution  of  1877  and  the  newly  adopted  con¬ 
stitution  of  1945.  Under  the  unit  basis  of  representation  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  population  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  weight  of  suffrage; 
the  county  is  the  political  measure  in  which  the  rural  counties 
dominate  the  political  affairs  of  the  state.  Today  there  are  205 
members  of  the  lower  house  divided  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tions:  8  most  populous  counties  with  three  members  each,  30 
with  two  representatives,  and  121  with  one  each. 

The  Democratic  party  used  the  county  unit  basis  for  deciding 
the  results  in  a  state  convention  as  early  as  1876.^*  By  the  time 
of  the  first  statewide  primary  in  1898  nominations  were  de¬ 
termined  by  a  plurality  of  county  unit  votes.  In  1910  the  state 
Democratic  committee  required  a  majority  instead  of  a  plurality 
of  votes  to  nominate  certain  state  candidates.  The  county  unit 
system  remained  under  party  rules  until  1917  when  it  was  offici¬ 
ally  established  as  a  part  of  the  state  election  laws  in  the  Neill 
Act.*®  This  act  stipulated  that  the  party  nomination  of  the  United 
States  senator,  governor,  state  house  officers,  and  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  and  court  of  appeals  should  be  by  primaries  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  county  unit  plan.  Any  candidate  who  receives 
the  plurality  of  popular  votes  in  any  given  county  is  entitled  to 
the  full  county  vote  on  the  county  unit  basis;  in  the  event  candi¬ 
dates  tied  in  popular  votes  in  a  county,  the  unit  vote  is  divided 
equally  between  the  two  candidates.  A  plurality  of  county  unit 
votes  is  required  for  all  nominations  except  for  governor  and 
United  States  senator  who  are  required  instead  to  receive  a 

11.  Atlanta  ConatituUon,  March  18,  1898. 

12.  The  county  unit  ayetem  la  unique  to  Georgia.  Conatitutlon  ot  Georgia, 
1868,  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  Ill,  Par.  I. 

13.  Thia  plan  waa  ao-called  becauae  the  moat  populoua  countlea  were  glTen 
three  repreaentatiyea,  the  next  in  population  were  given  two,  and  the  remaining 
countlea  one  repreaentative  each. 

14.  Atlanta  Daily  Con$titution,  Aug.  8,  1876. 

15.  Oeorgia  havtt,  1917,  pp.  183-89. 
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imiority.  If  no  candidate  for  governor  or  United  States  senate 
receives  a  majority,  provisions  are  made  for  a  run-off  primary 

The  primary  spread  to  the  Republicans  in  1920  when  for  the 
first  time  Fannin  County^''  held  a  primary  to  nominate  county 
officials.  Fannin  County  has  gone  Republican  in  national  elec¬ 
tions  since  1880;^®  in  state  elections  it  has  supported  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominees  for  state  offices  since  there  has  been  no  other 
ticket.  Yet  in  county  elections  the  Republicans  have  dominated 
for  the  past  fifty  years  to  the  extent  of  nominating  and  electing 
a  majonty  of  the  county  officials. 

Fannin  County  Republicans  early  in  1920  requested,  the  county 
Republican  committee  to  call  a  primary  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  each  of  the  nine  elective  county  offices:  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  road  commissioner,  ordinary,*®  clerk  of  the 
superior  court,  sheriff,  tax  collector,  tax  receiver,  coroner,  and 
county  surveyor.  The  authority  for  nominating  by  a  primary 
was  granted  by  the  state  Republican  committee  to  the  Fannin 
committee  which  met  at  the  courthouse  in  Blue  Ridge,  the  county 
seat,  to  decide  the  date,  entry  fees,  and  set  the  qualifications  for 
candidates.  The  rules  and  regulations  adopted  followed  almost 
verbathn  those  of  the  Democrats  in  requiring  a  plurality  of  votes 
for  nomination,  leaving  to  the  chairman  of  the  county  commit¬ 
tee  the  preparation  of  the  official  ballot.  Only  “white  Republi¬ 
can  electors”  were  allowed  to  vote.*^ 

The  Republicans  were  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  1920 
primary  and  four  years  later  the  Republican  county  committee 
met  again  and  fbced  the  date,  entry  fees,  and  qualifications  for 
candidates  in  the  primary.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopt¬ 
ed:  “That  the  primary  shall  not  be  held  until  after  the  20th  day 
of  August,  1924.  Any  person  wanting  to  participate  in  this 
primary  can  qualify  by  paying  the  entry  fee  to  tne  secretary 
not  later  than  six  o’clock,  July  15th,  the  last  date.”**  The  date 
of  the  primary  was  fixed  for  September  24,  and  candidates  for 

16.  /Md. 

17.  Fannin  County  la  a  rural  county  located  in  north  central  Oeorsla,  bor¬ 
dering  on  Tennessee.  In  1940  the  county  had  a  population  of  14,752  of  which 
seventy-four  were  Negroes.  It  is  the  only  county  to  hold  Republican  primaries. 

18.  The  World  Almanac,  1892 ;  E.  E.  Robinson,  The  Preeidenttal  Vote,  1$$$- 
tost  (Stanford,  1934),  84,  76;  Atlanta  Oonetitution,  Not.  9,  1944. 

19.  The  county  courthouse  burned  in  1936  and  part  of  the  county  records 
were  destroyed,  including  the  county  official  newspaper  for  1920.  Information 
was  received  from  O.  A.  Curtis,  county  commissioner  of  roads  and  revenue. 

20.  This  county  office  is  found  only  in  Georgia.  It  has  been  held  over  since 
colonial  days  when  it  was  copied  from  an  English  officer  who  bad  Jurisdiction 
in  eccleastical  matters.  In  Georgia  the  ordinary  acts  as  probate  Judge  and  chisC 
administrative  officer  of  the  county,  limited  in  some  matters  by  the  grand  Jury. 

21.  Blue  Ridge  Summit-Poet,  June  26,  1924. 

22.  Ihid. 
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various  county  offices  made  their  announcements  for  these  of¬ 
fices  “subject  to  the  action  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  man¬ 
ner  or  way  that  may  be  adopted  for  the  nomination  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  fall  elections,”  or  “subject  to  the  action  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  primary  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  September  24th.”** 
There  was  no  contest  for  county  surveyor  or  coroner  in  the 
primary,  but  in  the  remaining  seven,  there  were  two  candidates 
each  for  road  commissioner,  county  school  superintendent,  clerk 
of  the  superior  court,  and  tax  collector,  three  for  ordinary,  four 
for  sheriff,  and  five  for  tax  receiver.**  TTie  results  of  the  primary 
were  reported  as  satisfactory  to  the  1,505  Republicans  who  par¬ 
ticipated. 

The  primary  in  1928  was  held  on  September  27,  and  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “one  of  the  hottest  contests  that  has  ever  been  pulled 
off  in  the  county.”  Each  coun^  official  was  engaged  in  a  con¬ 
test,  except  the  ordinary,  sheriff,  and  county  surveyor,  but  the 
largest  number  of  candidates  were  six  for  tax  receiver.  The  con¬ 
tests  were  very  bitter  for  county  clerk,  tax  receiver,  and  coro¬ 
ner.** 

The  call  for  the  primary  in  1932  was  issued  on  March  5,  and 
it  was  to  be  held  on  August  2.  All  offices,  except  county  sur¬ 
veyor,  were  contested,  with  six  candidates  again  running  for 
tax  receiver,  three  for  county  clerk,  and  two  each  for  the  re¬ 
maining  offices.  This  was  the  hardest  fought  primary  the  Re¬ 
publicans  ever  held  and  the  campaigns  became  bitter  and  per¬ 
sonal,  especially  for  commissioner  of  roads  and  county  clerk 
where  the  returns  were  very  close.**  Because  of  the  bitter  con¬ 
tests  in  the  primary  of  1932,  many  of  the  Republicans  who  were 
defeated  joined  with  the  Democrats  in  the  general  election  in 
October  to  defeat  the  Republican  nominee  who  had  won  in  the 
primary.**  Thus  the  leadmg  members  of  the  Republican  party 
in  Fannin  County  opposed  the  holding  of  any  further  primaries, 
and  they  were  ruled  out  after  1932  by  the  county  committee, 
with  nominations  having  been  made  since  then  at  mass  meetings 
of  the  Republican  party.** 

23.  /Md.,  Sept.  18,  1924. 

24.  Ibid.,  Sept.,  25. 

26.  Ibid.,  Sept.  29,  1928.  The  results  of  the  count;  clerk  race  were  Stiles,  799, 
Chapmsn,  042 ;  tax  receiver,  Watson,  477,  Harper,  306,  Hembree,  288 ;  and 
coroner.  Hall,  946,  Brackett,  846. 

26.  Ibid;  Aug.  3,  1932.  R.  T.  Stiles  received  1,214  votes  over  his  opponent 
Lk  A.  Styles’  1,069  for  clerk  of  snperlor  court.  O.  A.  Cnrtla  received  1,176  votes 
for  commissioner  of  roads  and  revenue  over  B.  A.  Callla*  1,141  votes. 

27.  Interview  with  Q.  A.  Curtis,  Fannin  County  Commissioner  of  roads  and 
revenue. 

28.  Atlanta  Joumot.  Avg.  29,  1944. 
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THE  KOLLOCK  LETTERS,  1799-1850 
Edited  by  Edith  Duncan  Johnston* 

Part  i 

Some  years  ago  the  grandchildren  of  two  brothers.  Dr.  Phineas 
Miller  KoUock  and  George  Jones  Kollock,  of  Savannah,  found 
among  the  effects  hundreds  of  letters  from  various  members  of 
their  family  and  of  relatives,  some  of  them  having  been  written 
over  a  century  ago  and  on  through  the  decades  until  the  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifties,  and  even  later.  The  letters  were  preserved 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Jones  Kollock  in  their 
home.  Woodlands,  in  Habersham  County,  Georgia. 

The  two  granddaughters.  Miss  Susan  Marion  Kollock,  of  At¬ 
lanta,  and  Mrs.  Howard  Dwight  Miner  (Louisa  Belle  Kollock), 
of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  assembled  the  letters,  chronologically, 
and  read  them  through,  after  which  they  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  contents  told  a  story  of  their  family,  beginning  with 
the  later  school  days  of  their  grandfathers  and  of  a  great  aunt. 

In  the  collection  are  many  letters  from  eminent  physicians  in 
various  parts  of  the  county,  written  to  Dr.  Lemuel  Kollock, 
the  father  of  the  two  brothers  and  of  their  sister,  Mary  Fenwick 
Kollock.  Those  letters  were  presented  to  the  late  Dr.  Victor  H. 
Bassett,  who  was  the  librarian  of  the  Georgia  Medical  Society, 
in  Savannah.  Dr.  Bassett  found  such  important  historical  and 
scientific  information  in  the  letters  that  he  wrote  a  paper  about 
them,  extracts  from  which  were  read  before  the  Savannah  His¬ 
torical  Research  Association,  in  June,  1934,  one  month  after  the 
formation  of  that  organization.  The  entire  paper  was  published 
'm  The  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  in  the  issue  of  December, 
1938,  under  the  title,  “A  Georgia  Medical  Student.”  After  Dr. 
Bassett’s  death  the  letters  were  given  by  Mrs.  Bassett  to  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Historical  Society,  and  they  are  known  as  “The  Kollock 
Memorial  Collection.” 

Miss  Susan  Kollock,  who  became  the  custodian  of  the  letters, 
transcribed  the  remainder,  and  in  January,  1944,  she  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Howard  D.  Miner,  of  Indianapolis,  and  their  brothers, 
Mr.  Edward  Campbell  Kollock,  Mr.  George  Jones  Kollock,  and 


*Mi88  Johnston,  a  native  and  resident  of  Savannah,  has  done  mnch  work  In 
early  Georgia  history,  principally  genealogical. 
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Mr.  Macartan  Campbell  Kollock,  of  Atlanta,  presented  a  large 
portion  of  the  originals,  with  typed  copies,  to  the  Georgia  Society 
of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  through  Mrs.  Clarance  G. 
Anderson,  then  the  Chairman  of  the  Historic  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  are  preserved  in  Colonial  Dames  House,  Savannah, 
in  care  of  the  Historical  Collections  and  Exhibits  Committee,  of 
which  Miss  Emily  Ravenel  is  chairman. 

In  March,  1946,  the  Editor  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Quar¬ 
terly  made  a  request  to  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Groves,  Chairman  of 
the  Historic  Activities  Committee,  that  the  Quarterly  be  given 
the  right  to  publish  the  entire  collection  of  over  two  himdred 
and  twenty-nve  letters.  The  request  was  granted  by  her  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  first  of  the  series  begins  in  this  issue. 

While  the  Kollock  letters  are  distinctly  “homey”  in  character, 
as  they  emphasize,  mainly,  family  interests  and  circumstances, 
their  value  to  historians  lies  in  the  picture  they  reveal  of  the 
social  life  of  Savannah  in  the  early  and  middle  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  the  accounts  given  of  the  difficulties  of  travel  at  that  time; 
the  allusions  made  to  local  and  national  affairs  concerning  the 
burning  political  questions  of  the  day,  both  in  the  state  and  in 
the  nation;  and  the  descriptions  of  some  of  the  memorable  in¬ 
cidents  that  occurred  during  the  passing  years. 

The  art  of  letter-writing,  which  was  a  natural  talent  of  cul¬ 
tured  persons  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  unusual  idioms  in 
use  at  that  time,  are  apparent  in  some  of  the  Kollock  letters— 
one  or  two  of  the  correspondents  having  a  delightful  style  in 
expressing  themselves  with  their  pens.  The  practice  of  crossing 
each  page  with  fine  hand-writing,  in  order  to  save  postage  was 
observed,  also,  by  some  of  the  writers;  but  that  custom  makes 
it  hard  for  modem  readers  to  decipher  such  letters.  In  the  case 
of  the  Kollock  Letters,  many  of  which  were  tom  and  the  ink 
faded,  much  patience  and  diligence  were  used  by  the  transcriber. 

The  collection  owned  by  the  Colonial  Dames  ends  wtih  five 
letters  that  were  written  in  the  year  1850.  One  of  them  from 
George  Jones  Kollock  on  his  Ossabaw  Island  plantation  which 
he  maintained  for  a  number  of  years,  gives  some  interesting  facts 
about  his  cotton  crop  for  that  year;  and  another  from  Edward 
F.  Campbell,  of  Augusta,  commented  on  “passing  events  in  Con¬ 
gress”  “[S]ome  of  the  detached  Bills,”  he  wrote,  had  passed 
the  Senate,  but  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  House,  “.  .  .  so 
that  we  are  little  better  off,  in  harmonizing  our  Sectional  dif- 
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ferences  at  this  time,  than  we  were  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session.  A  good  deal  of  Steam  has  been  let  off  to  be  sure,  through 
the  safety  valve  of  congressional  speachifying— which  renders  the 
political  boiler  more  safe  &  gives  additional  security  to  the  ves¬ 
sel  of  state  in  her  present  tempestuous  voyage.”  Such  observa¬ 
tions  might  just  as  well  have  been  written  in  a  letter  of  today. 

Four  generations  of  the  Kollock  family  lived  in  Savannah; 
the  writers  of  the  letters  belonged  to  the  second  generation.  The 
letters  relate  family  events  and  describe  social  life  in  Savannah 
during  three  decades.  Intermarriage  with  prominent  families  in 
Georgia  and  in  South  Carolina  gave  to  the  Kollocks  a  wide  circle 
of  relatives  and  friends.  The  Kollock  heritage  was  from  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Massachusetts,  and  when  the  first  member  of  the  family 
came  to  live  in  Savannah,  his  marriage  to  a  Campbell  of  Augusta, 
the  union  of  his  children  with  the  Johnstons  and  with  a  Neuf- 
ville,  of  Savannah,  made  his  grandchildren  descendants  of  the 
Houstouns  of  Savannah,  and  of  the  Fenwicks,  the  Draytons  and 
the  Bulls,  of  South  Carolina.  They  had  connections,  also,  with 
the  Warings,  the  Demeres,  the  Sullivans,  the  Andersons  and  the 
Tattnalls,  of  Savannah;  with  the  Hulls  and  Jacksons,  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  with  many  other  families,  elsewhere. 

Lemuel,  who  was  the  first  Kollock  to  come  south,  was  bom 
in  Wrentham,  Massachusetts,  October  21,  1766.  His  family  was 
descended  from  a  Huguenot  refugee,  and  in  France  the  name 
was  de  Colloque.  The  earliest  American  member  was  Jacob 
Kollock  who  settled  in  Lewes,  Delaware.  The  first  known  refer¬ 
ence  to  him  was  at  the  March  term  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Sussex  County,  when  in  1689,  he  applied  for  a  grant 
of  land  which  was  ceded  to  him.^  One  of  his  sons,  Cornelius, 
was  a  sea-captain,  of  New  England,  where  he  settled  and  mar¬ 
ried.  He  had  three  sons.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married 
a  second  time  and  returned  to  live  in  Delaware,  leaving  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  reside  with  their  mother’s  father.  One  of  the  sons  was 
Lemuel,  the  father  of  Dr.  Lemuel  Kollock. 

Until  the  age  of  seven,  young  Lemuel  was  a  delicate  child. 
After  recovering  his  health  one  eye  was  impaired;  but  later  he 
was  able  to  obtain  an  education.  He  attended  Andover  Academy 
and  Brown  University,  and  on  completing  his  college  course  he 
was  offered,  and  he  accepted,  the  superintendancy  of  an  academy 

1.  Old  Docket  In  The  Historical  Society  of  PennsylTanla.  Edwin  Jacquette 
Sellers,  Oentalogy  of  the  Kollock  Family  of  Suttem  County,  Delaware  18S7- 
1897.  (Philadelphia.  1897). 
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in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  There  he  met  Dr.  Isaac  Senter,  an 
eminent  physician  of  that  city.  At  the  expiration  of  his  engage¬ 
ment  at  the  academy.  Dr.  Senter  urged  Kollock  to  reside  with 
him  to  supervise  the  education  of  his  children,  and  to  pursue  the 
study  of  medicine.  While  living,  with,  and  studying  under.  Dr. 
Senter,  Lemuel  Kollock  met  several  Southerners  who  spent  the 
summers  in  Newport,  among  them  Phineas  Miller,  of  Mulberry 
Grove  Plantation,  Savannah.  Miller  advised  Kollock  to  go  to 
Savannah.  Dr.  Kollock  came  south,  but  he  went  first  to  ^uth 
Carolina  and  he  lived  for  two  years  in  the  country  near  the 
Santee  River.  About  1792  he  went  to  live  in  Savannah,  where 
he  began  the  practice  of  medicine;  and  in  time  he  became  one  of 
the  leading  physicians  of  that  city.  On  February  10,  1802,  he 
married  Alaria  Campbell,  the  daughter  of  Macartan  Campbell  of 
Augusta,  Georgia  and  of  his  wife,  who  was  Sarah  Fenwick,  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Kollock  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Georgia  Medical  Society,  of  Savannah,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1804.  Through  his  appreciation  of  valuable  records 
Dr.  Kollock  collected  files  of  the  Georgia  Gazette  from  the  first 
number,  April  7,  1763  through  May  23,  1770,  which  he  pre¬ 
sented,  in  1 807,  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  Some  years  later  Mr.  Wymberley  Jones  De- 
Renne,  of  Wormsloe  and  of  Savannah,  obtained  a  complete 
photostat  file  of  the  Gazette.  He  retained  a  set  for  his  library, 
and  presented  a  second  to  the  Georgia  Historical  Society.  C>n 
the  roll  of  the  founders  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  (1839), 
are  the  names  of  the  two  brothers.  Dr.  Phineas  Miller  Kollock 
and  George  Jones  Kollock,  the  sons  of  Dr.  Lemuel  Kollock.* 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Kollock’s  wife,  a  spinster  cousin.  Miss 
Abby  Brastow,  of  New  England,  undertook  the  care  of  his 
children:  Phineas  Miller,  bom  June  7,  1804;  Mary  Fenwick, 
bom  April  i,  1806,  and  George  Jones,  bom,  April  20,  1810.  Miller 
attended  Exeter  Academy,  New  Hampshire,  in  1819;  he  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1823,  and  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Medical  School  in  1826.  George  went  to  school  first,  in 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  then  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
and  he  studied  one  year  at  Yale.  Mary  received  her  education  at 
Beverly,  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Lemuel  Kollock  died  in  Savannah 

2.  Dr.  Henry  Kollock,  a  prominent  minleter,  was  a  conain  of  Dr.  Lemuel 
Kollock.  He  waa  paator  of  tbe  Independent  Preabyterian  Cbnrcb,  In  Sarannab, 
from  1806  to  1819.  In  1811,  be  waa  elected  prealdent  of  tbe  Unlreraity  of 
Georgia,  bnt  be  declined  tbe  honor.  He  la  bnried  In  Laurel  Orore  Cemetery, 
Sarannab,  In  tbe  Axaon  Lot. 
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on  April  5,  1823.^  His  remains  lie  near  those  of  his  daughter, 
and  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Edward  Neufville,  in  Bonaventure 
Cemetery,  near  Savannah.  A  portrait  of  him  is  owned  by  his 
lineal  descendants,  Edward  Neufville  Adams,  of  Sylacauga,  Ala¬ 
bama,  (1944)  and  William  Newell  Adams  of  Savannah.  The 
Rev.  Edward  Neufville  (1802-1851),  was  a  beloved  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Savannah  for  many  years.  His  wife  out  lived 
him  thirty-four  years. 

Included  in  the  Kollock  collection  are  letters  from  Edward 
Fenwick  Campbell,  of  Augusta,  and  of  his  sisters,  Harriet  Tatt¬ 
nall  Campbell,  of  Savannah,  and  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Campbell  Jones, 
the  widow  of  Noble  Wimberly  Jones  (third)  of  Philadelphia. 
Their  mother,  Mrs.  Macartan  Campbell,  became  the  second  wife 
of  Dr.  George  Jones,  of  Wormsloe  and  of  Savannah.  Dr.  Jones 
was  called  “Grandpapa”  by  the  Kollock  brothers  and  sister. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  Kollocks  were  the  eight  daughters 
of  Colonel  James  Johnston,  Jr.  (1769-1822)  and  of  his  wife,  Ann 
Marion  Houstoun  Johnston  (1778-1817),  of  Savannah,  who  lived 
on  “the  Square”  (Reynolds).  In  May,  1831,  Dr.  Phineas  Miller 
Kollock  married  Jane  Priscilla  Johnston;  and  in  February,  1836, 
Georgia  Jones  Kollock  married  Priscilla  Augusta  Johnston  who 
died  the  same  year,  the  end  of  December.  Four  years  later  he 
married  Susan  Marion,  the  youngest  of  the  Johnston  sisters. 

The  two  Kollock  brothers  followed  different  professions. 
Phineas  Miller  Kollock  became  one  of  the  prominent  physicians 
of  Savannah  from  the  time  of  receiving  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  until  his  death  in  1872. 

George  Jones  Kollock  practised  law  in  Savannah  from  1832 
to  1836.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Retreat,  White  Bluff,  near  Savannah,  which  was  left  to  his 
little  daughter,  Augusta  Johnston  Kollock,  by  her  aunt,  Pris¬ 
cilla  Houstoun.  George  Kollock  then  became  a  planter,  in  time, 
a  successful  one.  His  first  venture  was  at  Coffee  Bluff,  part 
of  the  Houstoun  grant,  and  a  few  years  later  he  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  Rosdue  (also  known  as  Rosedue,  Rosedew  and  Rose 
Dhu),  which  was  granted  to  Patrick  Houstoun  (aften\'ard  Sir 
Patrick  Houstoun,  Baronet),  Priscillia  Houstoun’s  grandfather. 
Many  years  later  Kollock  bought  a  portion  of  Ossabaw  Island 
where  he  planted  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  ‘Sixties. 

8.  The  biographical  Information  on  the  Kollock  family  was  obtained  from 
the  papers  of  the  late  Biacartan  Campbell  KoUock,  of  Atlanta,  Oeorgla. 
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At  first  he  supervised  the  cultivation  of  his  crops  himself,  but 
in  1850,  when  he  made  his  permanent  home  at  Woodlands,  Hab¬ 
ersham  County,  Georgia,  he  employed  overseers.  He  paid  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  Savannah  from  which  city  he  could  visit  his 
plantations,  and  check  on  the  journals  kept  by  his  overseers. 

Kollock’s  principal  crops  were  cotton  and  com,  the  former 
giving  him  the  main  financial  yield.  The  minor  plantings  con¬ 
sisted  of  rice,  sugar  cane,  peas,  potatoes  and  oranges.  Part  of 
the  latter  products  was  sent  to  the  Kollock  family  for  home  use, 
and  the  greater  portion,  with  cattle  and  hogs  raised  on  the  planta¬ 
tions,  was  for  the  consumption  of  Kollock’s  slaves. 

Miss  Susan  M.  Kollock’s  father,  Macartan  Campbell  Kollock, 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Phineas  Miller  Kollock,  by  his  second  wife, 
Sarah  Hull  Campbell,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Fenwick  Camp*- 
bell  and  of  his  wife,  who  was  Maria  Hull,  the  daughter  of  Gen¬ 
eral  William  Hull,  of  Connecticut.  Miss  Susan  Kollock’s  mother, 
Louisa  Belle,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Jones 
Kollock. 

Dr.  Lemuel  Kollock  to  Robert  Mackay,  Savannah* 

New  Port  6th  Septr.  1799 

Deab  Mackat  I  hall  you  once  more  without  being  permitted  to 
acknowledge  one  line  from  you  since  my  departure  from  Savh. — How 
different  this  from  the  expectations  I  indulged  surely,  thought  I,  In 
my  absence  I  shall  have  one  punctual  correspondent  to  whom  it  will 
not  be  irksome  to  detail  to  me  occurences,  always  Interesting,  while 
they  have  relation  to  my  friends — Mrs.  ChilcutB  has  in  some  measure 
supplied  your  deficiency,  she  has  been  good  enough,  at  times  to  give 
me  a  short  account  of  you  from  your  letters  to  her — I  regret,  as  I 
know  you  do,  the  disappointment  you  have  met — had  I  found  yon 
on  my  return  occupying  Bach.  Hall  it  would  have  met  my  expecta¬ 
tions  ft  my  wishes — This  is  but  a  new  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  man 
in  commanding  the  issue  of  his  arrangements  “The  best  laid  schemes 
of  mice  and  men.  Gang  aft  a  gley.” 

We  deem  it  not  a  little  strange  that  no  intelligence  can  be  obtained 
of  Mrs.  CowperS  ft  yr  sister?  has  not  known  where  to  address  them  ft 

4.  As  there  are  preserved  few  letters  of  Dr.  Lemnel  Kollock,  the  followlns 
one,  written  when  he  was  thirty-three  years  old,  is  presented  first  because  it 
gives  an  insight  into  his  character  and  tastes,  even  though  there  is  quite  a 
gap  between  bis  letter  and  the  early  ones  of  his  children.  This  letter  waa 
formerly  owned  by  the  late  Mrs.  Franklin  Buchanan  Screven,  of  Savannah,  and 

» resented  to  a  relative  of  the  Kollock  family.  Mrs.  Screven  was  the  grand- 
ter  of  Robert  Mackay. 

5.  The  widow  of  Richard  Cbllcott,  the  half-brother  of  Robert  Mackay. 

8.  Mrs.  Basil  Cowper,  the  aunt  of  Elisa  McQueen,  who  married  Robert 
Mackay  in  1800. 

7.  Mrs.  Course,  formerly  Catherine  Cbllcott,  Mackay’s  half-sister. 
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we  have  relinquished  all  expectation  of  seeing  them  in  R.  Island — 
This  is  a  sad  disappointment  to  os  all — your  friends  had  fixed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  attitude  to  receive  one  they  longed  to  have  added  to  the 
number  of  their  acquaintances. — 

I  have  been  so  much  the  man  of  business  here  that  I  have  rarely 
partaken  of  the  social  enjoyment  as  it  was  going — the  military  men 
who  have  much  time  at  their  disposal  &  who  abound  in  this  place — 
Increase  the  number  of  parties  and  meetings.  BrinleyS  makes  quite 
a  smart  officer  &  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  man,  also  he  has  become  more 
accessible  &  social — Hunter  seems  to  me  to  be  sobered  down  &  stead- 
ified  (allow  me  the  use  of  that  word  if  you  please)  indeed  a  Legislator 
should  be  a  solid  man,  &  that  character  he  has  assumed — The  busi¬ 
ness  of  fiirting  among  the  gay  &  fiippant  of  the  Fair  occupies  the 
attention  of  the  bucks  &  beaus  much  as  usual  ft  whether  there  is 
anything  surly  morose  churlish  or  cynical  in  my  dispositon  I  must 
leave  to  my  acquaintances  to  determine  in  their  own  way — but  I 
really  have  no  high  relish  for  the  ordinary  chitchat  ft  nonsense  of 
which  fine  company — conversation  is  made  up — I  seem  pitifiully  ft 
childishly  employed — when  I  attempt  to  enjoy  or  engage  in  it — I  am 
convinced  therefore  that  I  shall  never  make  myself  into  a  fine  fas¬ 
cinating  gentleman — desired  by  all  gay  parties — ft  begin  to  believe 
that  I  must  content  myself  as  a  character  of  a  clear  humdrum  kind 
of  a  [unintelligible]  who  will  just  do  well  enough — Do  mention  me 
to  Old  Massa — ft  Scarbro’  ftc — I  have  patched  up  this  piece  during 
the  regency  of  the  blue  Devils  who  have  had  fast  hold  of  me  for 
some  days  of  fog  ft  foul  weather,  ft  I  close  it  in  the  dumps — hoping 
however  it  will  not  find  you  in  the  same  humor — ^We  shall  certainly 
expect  you  along  shortly — ft  we  have  just  heard  of  the  Cottages  in 
Hartford.  Gk>d  bless  you  Tour  friend 


8.  Jones*  to  Miller  Kollock,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Philadelphia  July  16th  1819. 

I  would  rather  attribute  your  long  silence  to  any  other  cause  my 
dear  Miller  than  your  want  of  affection  for  me  as  I  love  you  very 
dearly,  I  should  be  distressed  to  think  that  you  were  indifferent  towards 
me.  Although  I  have  not  heard  from  you,  I  have  frequently  experi¬ 
enced  much  pleasure  reading  your  letters  to  your  Father,  and  since 
you  have  commenced  a  correspondence  with  me,  I  hope  yon  will  write 
me  very  often. 


8.  Captain  Edward  Brinley  Littlefield  (1786-1836),  of  Newport,  who,  in 
1810  married  Cornelia  Lott,  a  daughter  of  General  Nathanael  Greene,  and  the 
widow  of  Peyton  Skipworth. 

9.  Widow  of  Noble  Wimberly  Jones  (1787-1818),  son  of  Doctor  Oeorge 
Jonea.  by  his  first  wife.  Mary  Gibbons.  Mrs.  N.  W.  Jones  was  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  Lemuel  Kollock,  and  call^  by  her  niece  and  nephews  “Aunt  Jones.” 
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Too  will  perceive  by  the  date  of  my  letter  that  we  are  in  Phila¬ 
delphia;  we  arrived  here  on  the  30th  June  and  contrary  to  yonr 
wishes,  contemplate  making  this  our  residence,  should  we  And  the 
climate  a  better  one  than  that  of  Georgia.  Yonr  Qrandfather.io  ft  yonr 
little  Cousins,  have  suffered  so  severely  in  Savannah,  that  we  were 
induced  to  try  the  effect  of  a  Northern  climate.  I  felt  great  regret 
at  leaving  the  South,  as  your  Papa,  ft  Uncle,  could  not  accompany  us. 
Your  Uncle  is  making  great  exertion  to  remove  with  his  family  to 
this  place,  should  he  succeed  I  think  your  Papa  will  not  remain  alone 
in  Georgia.  I  shall  feel  very  anxious  about  your  Sister,  ft  Brother 
until  the  sickly  season  is  over,  they  have  never  spent  a  Summer  in 
Savannah,  I  wished  very  much  to  bring  them  on  with  me  but  your 
Papa  could  not  consent  to  part  with  them,  he  has  however  promised 
me  your  Sister  the  next  Summer. 

Your  Grandpapa  desires  to  be  affectionately  remembered  to  yon,  ft 
requests  you  to  spend  your  vacation  with  us,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  say,  that  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  you  my  dear 
Miller,  we  reside  at  the  North  East  corner  of  10th  ft  Chestnut  Street. 

Give  my  love  to  Amassa,  ft  tell  him  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see 
him.  Georgeii  &  Fenwlcki2  desire  their  love  to  you  ft  beg  you  will 
come  ft  see  them. 

Your  Papa  is  very  fortunate  in  having  your  Cousin  to  stay  with 
him.  I  think  Miss  Brastow  an  excellent  young  Lady,  I  esteem  her 
very  highly. 

I  have  not  heard  from  your  Papa  but  once  since  we  arrived  here,  his 
letter  was  dated  three  or  four  days  after  we  left  him.  Your  affectionate 
Aunt. 


Otorge  Jones  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Savannah 

Philadelphia  July  26th,  1819. 

My  deab  Geoboe.  I  wished  for  you  on  board  of  the  America,  as  I  had 
fine  fun  with  the  Arnolds,  and  Minis.  We  all  had  to  pay  a  bottle  of 
Porter  to  the  Sailors,  to  let  us  climb  the  ropes,  and  they  tied  Minis 
on  the  shrouds.  We  caught  eleven  Dolphin  in  one  day,  I  caught  one 
myself. — Give  my  love  to  Uncle  Kollock,i>  and  Miss  Brastow,!*  and 
my  compliments  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  tell  him  that  I  will  write  to  him  as 
soon  as  I  can  write  small-hand.  Give  my  love  also  to  Mary  Fenwick. 
Fenwick  sends  her  love  to  you  all.  Will  you  write  to  me  soon.  Yonr 
affectionate  Cousin. 


10.  Doctor  Oeorge  Jones,  who  In  179S  married  Mrs.  Sarah  Fenwick  Camp¬ 
bell  (widow  of  Macartan  Campbell),  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Lemuel  Kollock. 

11.  Son  of  Mrs.  Noble  Wimberly  Jones. 

12.  Daughter  of  Mrs.  Noble  Wlmberley  Jones. 

13.  Dr.  Lemuel  Kollock. 

14.  Miss  Abby  M.  Brastow. 
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8.  Jones  to  Phineas  Miller  Kollock,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Philadelphia  Jany,  25th  1820. 

On  looking  over  the  letters  advertised  in  the  Newspaper,  I  a  few 
evenings  ago,  perceived  a  letter  directed  to  me.  I  sent  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  for  it,  ft  found  that  it  was  from  you,  my  dear  Miller,  informing 
me  that  yon  had  been  prevented  visiting  me,  by  indisposition.  I  had 
been  long  ft  anxiously  expecting  you;  the  Children  ft  myself,  had 
anticipated  much  pleasure  from  your  promised  visit;  ft  were  very 
much  disappointed,  on  finding  that  we  were  not  to  see  yon.  I  regret 
the  cause  which  detained  you  extremely,  ft  hope  that  you  have  again 
recovered  your  health.  My  letters  are  always  brought  to  me  by  the 
Carrier,  (if  properly  directed)  I  therefore  never  send  to  the  Office. 
In  directing  your  letter,  you  omitted  the  number,  ft  name  of  the 
Street,  in  which  I  reside;  Tour  letter  therefore,  remained  sometime 
in  the  Office  before  I  discovered  it.  In  my  last  letter  to  you  I  men¬ 
tioned  our  address.  120  South  8th,  Street. 

You  have  no  doubt  my  dear  Miller,  heard  of  the  death  of  our  valua¬ 
ble  friend,  Mrs.  Kollock; is  ft  of  the  dreadful  Flre,i*  which  occurred  in 
Savannah  on  the  11th.  The  effects  of  both  events,  will  be  long,  ft 
severely  felt,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Savannah.  I  suppose  you  have 
seen  the  particulars  of  the  Fire,  published  in  the  Newspapers;  the  ac¬ 
count,  in  which  the  names  of  the  sufferers  are  mentioned,  I  compared 
with  a  letter,  which  I  received  from  your  Grand-papa,  ft  find  it  to  be 
the  most  correct. 

I  hope  your  next  vacation  will  come,  at  a  season  more  favorable  for 
travelling,  ft  that  we  shall  then,  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you;  in 
the  mean  time,  I  beg  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you  frequently. — 
George,  ft  Fenwick,  desire  their  love  to  you,  ft  little  MaryiT  says,  tell 
Miller  to  come  ft  see  us.  Your  sincerely  affectionate  Aunt. 


Mary  F.  Kollock  to  P.  M.  Kollock,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Savannah  March  2nd.  1820. 

Mt  deab  Brotheb,  You  have  undoubtedly  heard  of  our  long  and 
boisterous  passage  out;  and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  Joy  I  felt  on 
our  arrival,  at  finding  our  dear  father  so  well.  We  heard  from 
brother  George  some  time  ago,  he  mentioned  that  they  had  had  an 
examination,  he  missed  once  but  the  gentlemen  were  very  well  pleased 
with  his  improvement.  Grand-papa  heard  from  Aunt  on  Sunday  last. 


15.  Mrs.  Joncfl  undoubtedly  meant  the  Rev.  Henry  Kollock  (1778-1819), 
Pastor  of  the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church,  Sarannah,  from  1806,  until  his 
death  on  I^ember  29,  1819.  Immediately  after  his  death,  his  library  containing 
many  ralnable  editions,  was  sold  by  his  widow  to  the  Independent  Presbyterian 
Church  for  13100. 

16.  The  fire  occured  on  January  11,  1820. 

17.  Man  Gibbons  Jones,  youngest  child  of  Mrs.  N.  W.  Jones.  She  later  mar¬ 
ried  Rev.  W.  H.  Harison. 
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■he  mentioned  the  sadden  death  of  Aunt  Gadsden, is  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  fourteenth  of  last  month.  I  have  been  learning 
Geography  on  a  new  plan,  by  the  projection  of  maps  which  I  think 
is  a  very  pleasant  mode  of  studying  it.  Mr.  William  Hunter  is  just 
married,  which  together  with  the  Theatre  makes  Savannah  very  gay 
at  present,  for  you  know  a  wedding  here  is  followed  by  a  great  many 
parties.  I  have  Just  commenced  music  of  which  I  am  very  fond. 
Cousin  Josiahio  is  here,  he  has  brought  Papa  a  great  many  specimens 
of  gold  and  silver  from  South  America,  which  are  very  handsome. 
Papa  sometimes  talks  of  going  on  to  the  northward  next  summer, 
and  at  others  gives  us  no  encouragement  to  think  so.  Ton  ought  to 
write  to  Papa,  he  does  not  answer  your  letter  because  he  feels  hurt 
at  your  not  writing  him  oftener.  Give  my  love  to  Aunt  Campbeliso 
when  yon  see  her,  and  tell  her  I  heard  Mr.  Fairefleld  preach  last  Sun¬ 
day,  in  EHfingham  County,  that  he  there  had  heard  of  a  school  where 
he  was  to  get  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  his  mother  was  to 
have  taken  charge  of  a  boarding  house,  but  he  has  been  sadly  de¬ 
ceived,  for  there  is  only  a  small  school  and  no  such  salary  was  to  have 
been  given.  Do  give  my  love  to  Cousin  Sarah  and  tell  her  if  we  come 
on  next  spring,  that  I  hope  she  will  be  at  Medfield.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  we  had  very  disagreeable  weather,  but  now  it  is  very 
warm  and  pleasant.  All  the  family  desire  their  love  to  you,  and  all 
our  friends  there.  The  servants  send  howdy ’do  to  you.  I  remain 
your  affectionate  sister. 

L.  Kollock  to  Son 

Mt  deab  Son  I  thank  you  for  your  very  good  letter,  I  reed  a  few 
days  since,  ft  am  glad  to  see  you  are  improving  so  much.  This  is 
the  best  letter  I  have  ever  seen  of  your  writing  ft  George  Jone’s  letter 
to  his  Grandpapa  was  even  better  than  yours.  I  trust  you  will  equal 
him  in  all  your  studies,  ft  I  am  sure  you  will  both  do  yourselves 
credit  at  the  school.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  pleased  with 
your  school — it  is  I  think  a  good  one  ft  in  that  cold  healthy  country 
I  expect  you  will  both  be  very  fine  scholars  ft  very  good  boys  ft  give 
Your  Aunts  ft  all  of  us  great  pleasure. 

Fenwick2i  is  studying  Geography,  by  drawing  all  her  maps,  ft  she 
has  drawn  some  very  handsome  ones — she  is  improving  very  well  ft 
I  hope  we  shall  all  have  the  happiness  to  meet  next  summer  ft  that 
we  shall  find  that  we  have  all  improved. 

You  ft  George  must  write  to  me  ft  be  industrious  good  boys  ft 
deserve  all  the  affection  I  feel  for  you.  Cousin  ft  Sister  Join  me  in 
love  to  you  ft  all  your  Cousins.  Yr.  affeette  Father 


18.  Martba  Gadsden  Campbell,  Mrs.  Lemuel  KoUock’s  sister. 

1!).  Commodore  Josiab  Tattnall  of  naval  fame. 

20.  Wife  of  Edward  Fenwick  Campbell,  brother  of  Mrs.  Lemoel  Kollock. 
Mrs.  Campbell  was  Marla  Hull,  daughter  of  General  William  Hull  (1752-1825.) 

21.  Mary  Fenwick  Kollock,  the  writer’s  daughter. 
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Mary  F.  Kollock  to  P.  M.  Kollock,  Cambridge,  Mate. 

Medfleld  [Mass.]  November  2nd,  1820 
Mt  deab  Bsotheb  I  received  your  letter  to  Cousin  >2  on  Monday 
night  and  as  she  is  in  Wrentham  I  thought  I  would  answer  it.  We 
received  a  letter  from  Papa  last  Thursday  and  he  said  he  did  not  wish 
ns  to  return  until  the  16th  of  this  month;  since  that  Cousin  has  seen 
the  papers  which  say  the  sickness  is  raging  and  she  says  that  she 
will  not  go  until  she  hears  that  it  is  abated.  Aunt  Brastow  says  that 
she  can  not  send  your  apples  or  your  chair  until  Cousin’s  things  go 
to  Boston  and  then  you  will  be  present  and  will  know  where  to  find 
them.  Papa  mentioned  in  hie  letter  that  he  had  a  house  full  of  sick 
servants  and  he  was  very  much  afraid  that  he  would  lose  Sandy.  I 
spent  last  week  in  Wrentham  and  while  there  I  had  a  very  pleasant 
time  and  I  wish  you  had  been  with  us.  Cousin  heard  from  Uncled* 
while  he  was  in  New-Tork  and  he  said  that  Brother  George  got  there 
very  well  the  only  accident  he  met  with  was  breaking  the  key  of  his 
trunk.  We  went  to  cousin  Mary’s  yesterday  and  she  Is  much  better. 
I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  go  to  Newton  but  I  hope  before  I  go  away 
and  then  I  shall  see  you  there.  Lucy  Maria  Is  over  here  and  cousin 
Enisa  expects  to  come  on  Saturday.  All  the  family  send  love  to  yon. 
I  remain  your  affectionate  sister. 


L.  Kollock  to  Matter  George  J.  Kollock 

Mt  deab  Geoboe  I  can  hardly  account  for  your  long  silence.  I  hope 
it  is  not  indolence  or  that  you  think  but  seldom  of  ns — and  I  am  more 
willing  to  suppose  that  you  are  improving  very  much  A  are  altogether 
occupied  in  your  studies.  Pray  how  have  George  A  yon  advanced? 
What  are  you  now  studying,  A  how  much  of  a  lesson  do  yon  get  at 
a  time — which  do  you  like  best  Greek  or  Latin?  I  hear  pretty  often 
from  Miller  A  Fenwick  they  are  doing  very  well — ^but  complain  that 
they  hear  nothing  from  yon. 

I  hope  when  Grandpapa  A  Aunt  arrive  to  have  very  good  accounts 
of  you  A  a  letter  too — that  you  are  a  good  boy  A  love  your  Aunt  A 
are  beloved  by  her  A  all  around  you. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  had  a  run  in  the  country  for  a  short 
time.  I  hope  you  played  as  heartily  as  you  study —  A  you  have  learned 
to  swim  A  shoot  I  am  told.  Be  a  good  boy  A  a  good  scholar  I  shall 
love  yon  very  much  as  will  every  one  else —  A  I  charge  yon  write  to  me 
oftener 

Cousin  Joins  in  love  to  you  with  your  affectionate  father.  Give  my 
respects  to  Dr.  Wyley. 


22.  MiM  Abt»  M.  Bimatow. 

28.  Edward  Fenwtck  Campbell,  of  Angnata. 
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George  J.  Kollock  to  P.  M.  Kollock,  Medfleld,  Moat. 

Philadelphia  Jany,  12  1821. 

Mt  deab  Bbotheb  I  know  it  would  give  you  pleasure  to  hear  from 
me.  I  hope  you  will  come  soon,  as  you  promised  me  you  would 
come  at  Christmas.  I  was  out  sleighing  on  Monday  last  Godmama24 
says  she  is  tired  of  writeing  to  you,  that  the  last  time  she  wrote, 
you  did  not  answer  her  letter,  and  that  she  expects  you  did  not  get 
it  I  have  Just  received  your  letter,  and  I  am  sorry  that  you  cannot 
come  this  vacation.  Aunt  Jones  gives  her  love  to  yon,  and  says  she 
is  sorry  she  will  be  disappointed  in  your  visit  again  this  Winter,  and 
that  she  does  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  wait  to  hear  from 
Papa,  as  he  did  not  object  to  your  comelng  last  Winter,  but  that  she 
will  always  be  happy  to  see  you,  whenever  it  is  agreeable  to  you  to 
come.  We  all  give  our  love  to  you,  and  all  Friends.  I  remain  your 
affectionate  Brother. 

P.  S.  The  School  that  we  went  to  is  broken  up,  but  we  are  going 
to  one  at  Germantown  soon,  as  soon  as  I  become  acquainted,  I  will 
write  yon  about  it.  O.  J.  K. 

Presuming  My  dear  Miller,  that  yon  have  felt  as  anxious  in  regard 
to  your  Sisters  safety,  as  I  have  for  some  time,  I  am  happy  to  inform 
yon,  that  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  your  Grandpapa,  in  which 
he  mentions,  that  your  Sister,  with  Miss  Brastow,  arrived  on  Christ¬ 
mas  morning  t  that  they,  with  your  Father  were  quite  well.  Your 
affectionate  Aunt.  S.  Jones.S8 


Phineaa  M.  Kollock  to  Master  George  J.  Kollock,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wrentham  [Mass.]  Jany  30th  1821 

Mv  DEAR  George.  With  great  pleasure  did  I  receive  your  letter  yester¬ 
day.  Your  improvement  I  am  very  much  pleased  with,  I  did  not  know 
from  whom  it  came  when  I  first  saw  it.  Continue  to  Improve  my  dear 
Brother,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  please  our  dear  Father,  which  ought  to 
be  our  first  care.  A  short  time  after  I  wrote  yon,  we  received  a  letter 
from  Cousin  Abby  informing  us  of  her  arrival  after  a  very  tedious 
passage  of  19  days:  she  found  them  all  very  well  and  very  glad  to 
see  them. 

We  received  another  letter  today;  saying  that  the  servants  are  all 
sick,  and  that  they  had  lost  their  cook  Sarah. — 

I  did  not  know  whom  yon  meant  by  “Godmama”  in  your  letter; 
but  suppose  that  as  yon  mentioned  Aunt  Jones  afterwards  yon  must 
mean  Aunt  Harriett,  if  so,  tell  her  that  I  have  received  no  letter 
from  her  very  lately,  or  I  certainly  should  have  answered  it  I 


24.  MIm  Harriett  T.  Campbell,  slater  of  Mrs.  Lemuel  Kollock. 

25.  Mrs.  Noble  Wimberly  Jones. 
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thought  that  Aunt  Harriett  had  gone  on  to  Savannah  with  Grand¬ 
papa.  I  am  sorry  that  Aunt  Jones  thinks  It  Is  through  want  of  In¬ 
clination  on  my  part,  that  I  did  not  come  on  this  vacation.  I  am  sure 
nothing  would  have  given  me  greater  pleasure;  but  the  weather  has 
been  so  Intensely  cold,  I  should  have  suffered  very  much  If  I  had 
attempted  It. — 

I  have  not  received  a  letter  from  Papa  since  you  were  here.  You 
must  write  to  him  If  you  have  not  done  It  yet. 

You  must  tell  me  whether  I  must  direct  my  letters  In  future  to 
Germantown  or  Philadelphia. 

Fenwick  has  been  very  lazy  since  she  arrived  at  Savannah;  she  has 
not  fulfilled  one  of  her  promises  of  writing  to  her  cousins.  They 
are  all  very  well  here  and  at  Medfield,  and  Join  in  love  to  you  A  all 
our  friends  at  Philadelphia,  your  affectionate  Brother. 

Oeorge  Jonestt  to  PMneaa  Miller  Kollock,  Caml»ridge,  Maes. 

Newton  [Ga.]  15th,  March  1821. 

Mt  deak  Gbaitdsoit,  I  have  received  your  affectionate  letter  dated  at 
Wrentham,  which  I  have  been  prevented,  from  the  pressure  of  business, 
answering  sooner.  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  past  neglect  of  your 
Father,  Is  the  cause  of  his  present  neglect  of  you. 

You  must  atone  for  It,  by  writing  frequently  and  affectionately  to 
him.  He  deserves  your  utmost  gratitude  for  the  care  he  has  taken 
of  you,  and  for  the  money  he  has  expended  and  continues  to  expend 
upon  your  education:  You  will  greatly  disappoint  me.  If  you  should 
not  merit  all,  by  devoting  yourself  wholly  to  your  studies.  Without 
industry  you  cannot  acquire  knowledge,  and  without  knowledge  and 
virtue  you  will  never  be  respectable. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  may,  by  persevering  industry,  acquire  the 
French  language,  without  Interfering  with  your  other  Studies.  It 
would  now  be  easy  for  you  to  acquire  the  pronunciation,  which  at  a 
later  period  of  life  Is  difficult  &  often  impracticable:  and  It  is  a 
language  so  generally  spoken  that,  if  you  neglect  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity,  you  may  perhaps  repent  It  ever  after.  I  know  many  who  do 
so.  I  left  your  Aunt  Jones  &  her  family,  and  your  Aunt  Harriet  In 
Philadelphia.  Your  brother  and  Cousin  George  are  at  an  Academy 
at  Germantown,  and  I  receive  frequently,  very  favourable  accounts 
of  their  progress.  Your  Cousin  Fenwicks?  ig  at  a  very  good  school 
In  the  City,  and  maintains  a  high  stand.  They  would  all  have  been 
very  glad  to  see  you  at  your  last  vacation:  But  as  I  also  wished  to 
see  you,  your  Father  thought  it  better  that  you  should  postpone  your 
visit,  until  the  next  vacation.  Your  Aunt  Gadsden  died  In  Philadelphia 


26.  Dr.  George  Jones. 

27.  Fenwick  Jones,  sister  of  George  Jones,  Jr. 
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on  the  ISth,  of  last  month.  I  Intend  to  leave  this  place  about  the 
middle  of  next  month,  by  land,  ft  shall  probably  be  In  Philadelphia 
about  the  Middle  of  May.  If  you  should  write  soon,  direct  for  me  in 
Savannah:  but  otherwise.  No.  120  South  Eight  street  Philadelphia. 

Your  Father,  Sister  ft  Cousin  Abby  ft  Sarah,  and  your  Uncle  Jack¬ 
son’s  family  are  all  well.  Tour  Cousin  Josiab  Tattnall  has  returned 
from  a  cruise  on  the  Macedonian  frlgrate. 

All  send  love  to  you.  Your  very  affectionate  Grandfather. 

Marp  F.  Kollock  to  P.  M.  Kollock,  Cambridge,  Mata. 

Savannah  April  16th.  1821. 

My  deab  bbotheb  1  received  your  kind  letter  on  Saturday  last  and 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  it.  I  think  you  have  improved  very 
much  in  your  writing  since  you  wrote  to  Qrand-papa.  I  suppose  you 
have  received  Papa’s  letter  in  which  he  gave  you  permission  to  visit 
Aunt  Jones  during  the  next  vacation.  Qrand-papa  leaves  this  for  the 
North  next  week  and  I  think  you  will  meet  him  in  Philadelphia.  I 
beard  from  brother  George  on  Thursday  last  be  was  at  the  head  of 
his  class  and  would  soon  be  in  Liber  Primus.  I  think  it  probable 
Papa  will  go  on  to  the  North  this  Summer  for  he  talks  very  seriously 
of  it  sometimes.  I  have  been  to  a  writing-school  since  I  wrote  you  last 
and  am  learning  to  write  without  lines  therefore  you  must  excuse 
their  being  so  crooked.  Cousin  Josiah  departs  for  the  Northward 
tomorrow  and  you  will  see  him  in  Boston  for  he  exi;>ects  to  stay  there 
two  months;  he  begged  me  to  write  you  by  him  and  agreeably  to  his 
wishes  I  have  done  so.  Do  give  my  love  to  cousin  Adelaide  and  tell 
her  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  she  is  married.  Uncle  Campbell  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Augusta  thence  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia  and  I  think  you 
will  see  him  there;  if  that  be  the  case  you  can  return  with  him  to 
Boston  which  I  should  think  would  be  much  pleasanter  than  for  you 
to  go  back  alone.  Do  give  my  love  to  cousin  Sally  and  tell  her  I  am 
glad  to  hear  she  has  got  a  new  horse  and  tell  Jerusha  I  hope  she  did 
not  cry  when  the  old  one  was  sold.  All  your  friends  here  Join  with 
me  in  love  to  you  and  our  friends  there.  The  servants  all  send  howdy 
'do  to  you  and  particularly  old  Margaret  and  old  Jenny  who  say 
they  do  not  expect  to  see  you  again  in  this  world  but  hope  to  in  the 
next.  Your  affectionate  sister. 

B.  Jonea  to  Maater  O.  J.  Kollock,  Oermantoion,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Blay  9th  1821. 

Your  letter  my  dear  Nephew,  which  I  received,  the  day  before  you  last 
came  to  Town,  gave  me  pleasure,  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  you 
wrote  to  oblige  me,  I  thank  yon  for  so  doing,  ft  in  the  second  place, 
with  the  exception  of  one  word,  your  letter  was  very  correctly  written. 
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It  will  always  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  I  hope  you  will 
write,  whenever  you  find  It  agreeable. 

I  hope  I  shall  hear,  that  George  &  you,  have  been  Industrious  during 
the  week;  &  that  your  Preceptor,  has  been  pleased  with  you  both. 

I  wish  your  Cousin,  ft  yourself,  to  bring  In  all  your  Clothes  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  I  will  send  the  Carriage  out  for  you  In  the  afternoon. 

Give  my  love  to  George,  ft  believe  me,  your  affectionate  Aunt. 

M.  F.  Kollock  to  P.  M.  Kollock,  Cambridge,  Maes. 

Beverly  [Mass.]  November  17th.  1821. 

My  dear  Brother.  Mr.  Abbot^s  desired  me  some  time  since,  to  write 
and  invite  you  to  spend  Thanksgiving  with  us;  but  as  Judge  Putnam 
stole  a  march  upon  him  with  regard  to  that,  they  all  wish  you  to  re¬ 
turn  with  me  in  the  evening,  and  spend  as  much  time  with  us  as  you 
can  spare  from  your  college  occupations.  I  have  written  four  letters 
since  I  have  been  here,  and  have  received  but  one  which  was  from 
Cousin  before  she  left  Medfield.  Our  school  has  ended,  but  I  attend 
to  my  studies  at  home  with  Mr.  Abbots  youngest  daughter.  My  studies 
are  Rhetoric  Geography  Arithmetic  and  Drawing  and  I  have  been 
studying  the  English  history  but  have  finished  it.  I  have  drawn  a 
small  map  of  Essex  county,  and  intend  drawing  some  ancient  ones 
soon.  There  have  been  some  very  daring  robberies  here  lately,  and 
several  persons  have  lost  a  good  deal.  Miss  Abbot  has  gone  to 
Dorchester,  and  she  says  she  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you  at  her 
Uncle’s.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  cousin  Mary  has  a  little 
daughter,  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  it,  as  you  know  how  I  love  children, 
and  this  being  a  cousin  too.  I  am  now  attending  a  singing  school  and 
am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  Mr.  Abbot  has  had  all  his  family 
together  lately  and  it  was  quite  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  so  large  a 
family  assembled.  Have  you  beard  how  brother  George  is  settled? 
I  am  very  anxious  to  know  and  I  asked  Papa  in  one  of  my  letters  to  in¬ 
form  me  where  he  was;  but  have  received  no  answer.  You  must 
excuse  this  short  letter  my  dear  brother  and  its  numerous  inaccuracies 
for  I  have  written  it  in  a  hurry.  I  remain  your  affectionate  sister. 

P.  S.  Do  not  disappoint  us  at  Thanksgiving  for  we  all  expect  you 
and  look  forward  to  your  visit  with  much  pleasure.  M.  F.  K. 

P.  S.  Since  I  wrote  and  even  sealed  this,  dear  Brother  I  received 
your  letter,  which  conveyed  the  sad  intelligence  of  cousin  Mary’s 
death.  It  is  the  first  that  I  have  heard  of  it,  and  I  feel  very  much 
for  cousin  Addison,  and  the  two  little  orphans.  It  will  be  a  very 
great  stroke  to  Cousin,  and  is  a  great  loss  to  us  all. 

We  shall  be  very  much  disappointed,  if  yon  do  not  come  here  at 
Thanksgiving,  for  we  have  talked  and  thought  a  great  deal  about 

28.  Mr.  Abbot  was  Mary  Fenwick's  teacher  at  Beverly,  Massacbasetts. 
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your  Tisit  I  hope  you  will  accept  Judge  Putnam’s  invitation,  for  I 
have;  and  my  only  inducement  for  going  over,  was  to  meet  yon  there. 
Mr.  Abbot  says  he  would  like  you  to  come  here,  the  night  before 
Thanksgiving,  and  go  over  with  me  in  the  morning.  We  shall  still 
expect  a  visit  from  you,  at  your  vacation,  and  a  long  one  too.  The 
family  Join  with  me  in  regards  to  you.  Do  write  me  soon,  and  let 
me  know  if  you  will  come  at  Thanksgiving.  Mary. 

Mary  Fenwick  Kollock  to  P.  M.  Kollock,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Beverly  [Mass.]  March  13th  1822 
Mt  dear  Bbother,  I  can’t  say  I  will  agree  to  your  proposal  so  easily, 
because  if  I  should  write  to  you,  as  often  in  comparison  as  I  speak, 
it  would  take  up  all  my  time,  and  yon  know  also  that  I  have  a  great 
many  correspondents  who  are  all  as  anxious  to  hear  from  me  as  you 
are,  therefore  you  must  put  up  with  my  writing  to  yon  as  often  as  I 
can.  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Papa  a  few  doys  ago  and  mentioned  to 
him  your  proposal,  and  it  seems  as  if  I  could  see  him  laugh  when  he 
thinks  of  my  talking  so  much  and  of  your  way  of  reproving  me. 
Cousin  wrote  me  a  long  letter  the  other  day  and  mentioned  that  Papa 
had  not  been  very  well  but  was  getting  better;  I  am  sure  I  hope  he  is 
not  going  to  be  very  sick,  as  I  should  feel  very  anxious  about  him. 
She  mentioned  also  that,  in  point  of  climate.  Savannah  had  been  a 
very  unpleasant  season  but  among  the  fashionable  world  a  very  gay 
one.  Brother  George  also  wrote  me  a  few  days  since  and  I  was  per¬ 
fectly  astonished  and  delighted  with  his  Improvement  not  only  in 
writing  but  in  style.  He  says  he  is  studying  Butler’s  Ancient  Geogra¬ 
phy  and  Adams  Modern,  besides  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  drawing 
Maps.  He  desired  me  to  ask  you  why  you  did  not  write  him?  Aunt 
wished  him  to  tell  you  that  she  would  be  glad  to  see  us  both  in  the 
vacation  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  practicable  this  spring.  I  hope 
yon  will  write  to  Brother  George  soon;  I  Intend  to  for  I  think  he 
deserves  more  attention  from  us.  I  am  glad  you  spent  your  vacation 
so  pleasantly  at  Medfield  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  as  pleasant  a  time 
when  we  both  go  in  May.  Mr.  Abbot  says  he  thinks  he  will  take  me 
up  a  week  or  two  before  your  vacation  commences.  I  was  very  much 
astonished  to  hear  that  cousin  Antoinette  is  so  soon  to  be  married 
as  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  even  an  engagement;  I  heard  Cousin 
and  yon  laughing  at  her  when  I  was  there  about  riding  with  Mr. 
Gamell,  but  had  no  suspicion  that  she  thought  of  marrying  him.  I  was 
also  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  cousin  Addison’s  little  baby; 
I  think  he  must  feel  it  very  much. 

Miss  Ehnlly  desires  me  to  ask  yon  if  yon  have  refused  any  invita¬ 
tions  to  parties  lately?  Miss  Abbot  says  she  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  yon  come  here  and  spend  some  sabbath  with  ns.  My  time  has 
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passed  Tsry  pleasantly  since  you  were  here  and  Anne  and  1  hare 
formed  a  great  many  plans  to  spend  our  summer  vacations  agreeably 
we  have  even  begun  to  take  walks  on  the  beach  at  this  early  season 
of  the  year.  My  studies  are  French  and  reading  History,  with  com 
position  and  Drawing.  I  have  drawn  a  number  of  heads  since  yon 
were  here  and  am  at  present  engaged  in  drawing  hands  and  feet 
which  trouble  me  a  good  deal.  I  am  reading  Hewit’s  history  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  which  I  am  very  much  pleased  with,  but 
not  quite  so  much  as  with  Robertsons  America  which  I  have  been 
reading  lately.  I  am  glad  you  like  the  Spanish  language  and  I  hope 
when  you  go  to  Medfleld  you  will  give  us  a  specimen  of  that  language. 
Aunt  Campbell  wrote  me  some  time  since  and  she  desires  her  love 
to  you  and  says  you  are  a  sad  boy  not  to  write  them,  she  said  also 
that  they  were  all  well  and  that  Sarah  is  studying  Latin,  Geography 
spelling  and  Catechism.  I  think  you  ought  to  write  to  Aunt  Camp¬ 
bell  for  I  know  she  feels  slighted.  Why  did  not  cousin  Sally  come 
to  see  you  this  winter  as  she  promised?  I  think  she  might  have  unless 
something  special  prevented  and  perhaps  this  was  the  case,  did  she 
mention  any  thing  to  prevent  her  to  you? 

I  have  begun  to  learn  to  play  on  the  organ  and  I  hope  I  shall  soon 
be  able  to  play  very  well  and  when  that  happens  you  must  play  with 
me  on  your  flute.  Do  write  me  soon.  Tour  affectionate  Sister. 

P.  S.  Give  my  love  to  them  all  in  Medfleld  when  you  write. 

L.  Kollock  to  Master  George  J.  Kollock,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Savannah  1  April  1822 

Mt  Deab  Bot  The  last  letter  I  believe  I  wrote  you  was  on  the  flrst 
of  the  New  Year  &  the  last  I  have  receiv’d  from  you,  the  24  of 
December  but  that  was  a  very  acceptable  one  in  which  you  gave  me  a 
good  account  of  your  examination  ft  of  your  studies.  I  thank  you  for 
being  so  good  a  boy,  ft  so  much  of  a  scholar.  I  am  pleased  with  your 
progress,  ft  that  you  like  your  school  so  well.  I  think  it  a  good  one  ft 
that  Dr.  Willey  a  very  good  Teacher.  Give  my  respects  to  him  ft  tell 
him  I  thank  him  for  bringing  you  on  so  well.  I  hope  you  ft  George 
will  be  two  of  his  best  scholars — go  on  my  Dear  Boys  ft  you  will 
soon  And  all  the  studies  you  have  thought  difficult  become  easy  ft 
very  pleasant  ft  make  you  beloved  ft  respected. 

By  this  time,  I  hope,  that  instead  of  giving  any  trouble  to  your 
Aunt,  you  are  pleasant  companions  to  her  ft  will  reward  her  for  all 
her  care  ft  kindness  to  you. 

I  received  a  letter  from  both  Miller  ft  Fenwick  not  long  since  they 
are  studying  ft  Improving  very  well  ft  pleased  with  their  situations  ft 
studies  ft  I  fondly  hope  that  you  will  all  give  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.  Write  to  me  often  ft  give  me  good  accounts  of  your  studies — 
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A  your  amusements.  Mrs.  Shaw  enquires  rery  kindly  after  yon  ft  sends 
her  lore — I  wish  you  would  write  her  a  letter  ft  tell  her  how  much  you 
are  improving — she  will  be  highly  gratified.  I  think  yon  have  got 
ahead  of  the  bojrB  that  were  your  class-mates  here —  ft  I  am  sure  you 
ft  George  will  keep  ahead  of  them. 

Tour  Grandpapa  ft  Sarah  are  at  Newton  [Ga.]  ft  Aunt  Harriett  with 
ns — Cousin  Abby  ft  all  Join  in  love  to  you  ft  the  children  ft  Aunt —  ft 
tell  them  we  send  them  a  kiss.  Your  affectionate  Father. 

Jf.  F.  Kollock  to  P.  M.  Kollock,  Cambridge,  Mate. 

Beverly  [Mass.]  April  25th,  1822 

DBAS  Bbothxb,  I  have  Just  received  your  letter  and  have  come  to 
this  conclusion,  that  yon  had  better  come  for  me  at  the  time  you 
have  appointed,  because  Mr.  Abbot  says,  he  does  not  know,  that  his 
business  will  permit  him  to  leave  town  at  that  time;  but  he  says 
he  thinks  it  very  probable  he  will  bring  me  back.  He  thinks  of 
taking  Mrs.  Abbot  and  Elisabeth  to  Dorchester,  and  then  he  says  I 
can  return  with  him.  Our  school  commences  the  first  Monday  in 
May,  and  I  am  sorry  your  vacation  is  at  the  same  time,  because  I 
shall  not  begin  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  girls.  Miss  Abbot 
says  she  thinks  I  ought  not  to  be  gone  more  than  three  weeks.  I  shall 
expect  yon  on  Thursday  as  you  said,  and  will  try  to  be  ready.  Your 
affectionate  sister. 

P.  S.  Snsan  has  Just  received  intelligence  that  she  must  be  in 
Boston  tomorrow  to  go  to  Castine. 


L.  Kollock  to  Matter  George  Jonet  Kollock,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Savannah  17th  May  1822 

Mt  Daaa  Bov  I  received  your  little  letter  of  the  6th  of  AprlL  It 
was  too  short,  though  a  very  good  one,  ft  as  far  as  it  goes  gives  me  a 
good  account  of  yourselves,  but  I  wish  yon  to  take  a  little  more  pains 
to  inform  ns  particularly  of  your  studies,  the  progress  yon  make  ft 
how  your  time  is  employed.  I  am  glad  George  ft  yon  still  turn  your 
attention  to  mineralogy  ft  conchology — a  knowledge  of  these  branches 
of  natural  history  will  be  very  useful  to  yon;  ft  is  acquiring  good 
knowledge.  I  hope  yon  will  Improve  in  all  your  studies.  Dr.  Wiley 
I  hope  finds  yon  both  good  Scholars  ft  good  boys. 

Your  Cousin  ft  I  have  Just  returned  from  Cumberland — Mrs.  Shaws* 
enquired  much  about  yon.  I  showed  her  your  letter,  though  it  was  not 
as  good  as  yon  have  written  to  me,  she  was  pleased  to  find  that  yon 
had  Improved  so  well — she  will  be  much  gratified  if  yon  will  write  her. 

We  have  heard  lately  from  Miller  ft  Fenwick — they  are  improving 


29.  LodIm,  daosbter  of  Oeneral  Nathsnael  Oreone. 
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Tery  well — yoa  A  George  most  take  care  to  keep  pace  with  them —  A  I 
hope  when  Grandpapa  arrlTes  he  will  find  yon  both  so  improved  as  to 
give  him  great  pleasure  A  that  I  shall  have  a  good  account  of  yon 
from  him. 

Cousin  Abby  Joins  me  in  love  A  kisses  to  yon  all  she  will  send  yon 
each  a  knife  A  rule,  which  will  be  useful  to  you.  Yr.  affectionate 
Father. 


Qeorge  Jones  to  Dr.  Lemuel  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Philadelphia  17  September  1822. 

Mt  deab  Snt,  I  wrote  you  on  the  22d.  ult  and  have  now  the  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  the  25th.  I  am  glad  to  see  by  the 
Republican  of  the  5th.  instant  that  the  health  of  the  City  continues 
as  favorable  as  when  you  wrote.  The  Cause  of  disease  seems  not 
entirely  understood — ^here  it  has  been  remarkably  dry  almost  all  the 
Summer — the  farmers  have  their  Indian  Corn  greatly  injured,  and 
the  grass  assumes  the  appearance  of  Autumn,  so  that  an  entire  loss 
of  it,  is  apprehended — the  weather  has  not  been  unpleasantly  warm, 
excepting  8  or  10  days  in  July,  about  two  weeks  in  August,  and  the 
last  week;  and  yet  for  8  or  10  miles  from  the  City,  the  Seats  formerly 
resorted  to  for  health,  have  been  almost  as  severely  afflicted  as  the 
last  Summer,  while  the  City  continues  equally  in  health  as  the  last 
Season.  The  deaths  mentioned  will  indeed  be  seriously  felt  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  and  I  fear  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr. 
Cranston.>o  i  am  truly  sorry  for  the  late  illness  of  Mrs.  Archd. 
Bullochsi — I  fear  that  she  has  suffered,  from  an  unwillingness  to  apply 
for  Medical  aid,  which  she  could  not  compensate.  I  regret  that  your 
recovery  has  been  so  protracted — I  hoped  that  the  warm  weather  would 
as  usual  benefit  you. 

The  Conspiracy  altho’  confined  to  Charleston,  was  more  formidable 
than  I  imagined,  before  the  proceedings  were  published.ss 

In  my  last,  I  gave  an  opinion  of  the  Schools  here,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Children.  Since  the  boys  returned  from  Bordentown,  I 
engaged  them  at  writing  lessons  under  Mr.  Hewett,  during  their 
vacation — the  exercises  of  their  Academy  commenced  on  Monday  the 
2nd.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  your  accounts  from  Miller  A  Fenwick 
are  satisfactory — I  should  expect  it  of  them,  at  their  ages  A  with 
their  dispositions.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Snodgrass.  I  have 

30.  Rct.  Walter  Cranaton,  Rector  of  Ctariat  Churcb,  Savannah,  1815-1822. 

31.  Mrs.  Bulloch  was  the  wife  of  Archibald  Stobo  Bulloch,  the  aon  of  Archi¬ 
bald  Bulloch,  first  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  1777,  and  of  Mary  De- 
Veauz  Bulloch.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Bulloch  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Jones 
Glenn,  and  the  niece  of  the  writer.  Archibald  S.  Bulloch  was  an  alderman 
1812-1814. 

82.  This  reference  la  to  the  Denmark  Vesey  conspiracy,  in  which  this  Negro 
plotted  to  seise  control  of  Charleston  and  the  surrounding  region.  See  Ulrich 
B.  Phillips,  American  Negro  Slavery  (New  York,  1918),  477-478. 
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Just  had  the  pleasure  to  see  Dr.u  ft  Mra.  Gumming — they  arrived 
this  morning  from  Bristol,  where  they  have  been  for  two  weeks,  with 
Mrs.  Telfair,  ft  her  Son  ft  Daughters.^  whom  they  left  there.  I 
turned  from  the  Yellow  Springs  with  Sarahu  on  fiiday,  where  we 
left  Mrs.  Wm.  Telfairso  ft  her  daughters,  who  propose  to  return  to¬ 
morrow.  My  return  was  hastened  by  a  letter  from  Sally  informing 
me  that  MaryST  had  received  a  serious  injury,  by  a  blow  from  a  log 
of  wood  thrown  by  a  Sawyer,  across  the  paved  footway,  into  the 
Cellar; — it  struck  her  on  the  head  and  it  is  astonishing  that  it  did 
not  prove  fatal.  Some  alarming  symptoms  with  fever  followed, 
which  yielded  to  two  Copious  bloodlettings  ft  evacuants — I  found 
her  with  but  a  slight  fever,  and  altho’  she  is  much  reduced,  I  hope 
that  she  is  out  of  danger. 

From  the  friendship  which  has  long  mutually  subsisted  between 
us,  I  flatter  myself  that  you  feel  an  interest  in  whatever  may  concern 
my  happiness:  I  have  therefore  the  pleasure  to  Inform  yon  that,  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  to  yon  on  my  return  to  Georgia, 
by  my  name,  a  lady  with  whom  you  have  some  acquaintance — a 
friend  of  Sally’s — Miss  S.ss  All  here  unite  with  me  in  love  to  Ton 
and  Miss  Brastow.  And  I  remain,  truly  and  affectionately,  yours. 

Qtorgt  J.  Kollock  to  Phineaa  M.  Kollock,  Cambridge,  Mast. 

November  5th  1822 

Mt  deabe  Bbotheb  I  take  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  yon  by  Mr. 
Curwen.  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  would  send  on 
those  books  you  promised  me,  by  him.  I  believe  there  was  a  Virgil 
among  them  and  I  am  going  into  Virgil  soon.  Aunt  gives  her  love 
to  you,  and  says  she  hopes  Fenwick,  and  yourself,  will  come  on  and 
see  us  next  Christmas.  Grandpapa  has  married  the  eldest  of  the 
Miss  Smith’s, 39  and  has  gone  on  to  Savannah.  The  Episcopal  Con¬ 
gregation  are  building  a  church  very  near  our  house.  You  must 
excuse  my  short  letter,  as  Mr.  Curwen  goes  to  day. 

We  all  Join  in  love  to  you.  I  remain  your  affectionate  Brother. 

P.  S.  Mr.  Curwen  is  gone  I  will  therefore  be  obliged  to  send  my 
letter  by  the  Post  but  If  he  comes  there  will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
send  the  books  by  him.  G.  J.  K. 

S3.  Dr.  John  Cummlng  waa  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  Georgia  Medical 
Society ;  and  he  was  an  alderman  1806-07,  and  1813-14.  He  and  his  wife  were 
lost  on  the  Pulaski  which  was  burned  at  sea,  June  14,  1888. 

34.  Mrs.  Edward  Telfair,  Margaret,  Mary  and  Alexander. 

35.  Presumably  the  writer's  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Noble  Wyberley  Jones 
(third),  of  Philadelphia. 

36.  William  Telfair  was  the  brother  of  Governor  Edward  Telfair.  He  was  .a 
loyalist  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  later  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Cowper  (Basil)  and  Telfair.  Mrs.  Telfair  was  Betsy  Bellinger,  and  she  was 
married  to  William  Telfair  In  1769. 

37.  Sally  and  Mary  were  the  writer’s  daughters. 

38.  Miss  Elisa  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  Judge  Thomas  Smith, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  Pennsyiva  .la. 

39.  See  Note  38. 
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P.  If.  Kollook  to  Matter  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cambridge  [Mam.]  November  24th  1822 
Deas  Oeobge,  Your  letter  ot  the  6th  inat.  I  received  a  few  days 
previous  to  my  having  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Curwen’s  company — not¬ 
withstanding  its  shortness,  it  afforded  me  much  pleasure:  inasmuch 
as  it  opened  the  communication  between  us  again,  which  by  some 
means  or  other  has  been  too  long  interrupted,  ft  bore  marks  of  im¬ 
provement  too  visible  to  admit  of  a  doubt  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  your  time  has  been  spent  You  are  well  aware  how  grateful 
this  Improvement  must  be  to  your  friends,  ft  how  much  you  are  bound 
to  continue  in  this  way. 

I  am  perfectly  ashamed  of  myself  for  neglecting  you  all  so  long; 
but  such  is  my  gross  indolence  &  such  my  unconquerable  aversion  to 
writing,  that  I  am  obliged  to  trust  to  the  generosity  of  my  friends  ft 
their  acquaintance  with  my  faults,  that  they  will  not  impute  this 
neglect  to  a  want  of  affection  which  of  all  faults  I  most  sincerely 
deprecate. 

The  books  I  promised  you  were  unfortunately  all  at  Medfield,  ft  I 
was  so  much  engaged  when  Mr.  Curwen  was  here  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  them  in  time;  if  you  cannot  borrow  a  Virgil,  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  buy  one,  as  I  probably  shall  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  send  very  soon. 

Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  a  visit  to  Philadelphia; 
but  as  the  weather  will  probably  be  severe  at  my  vacation,  ft  the  time 
so  short  before  I  leave  College  (when  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
yon  a  long  visit,)  that  I  think  it  will  not  be  expedient. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Papa  the  other  day.  He  says  he  has  heard 
nothing  from  any  of  yon  for  a  long  time;  yon  ought  to  'write  him. 

Fenwick  is  now  spending  her  vacation  at  Medfleld  ft  is  very  well; 
she  has  been  improving  rapidly. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  hear  of  Grandpapa’s  marriage;  I  am  glad 
however,  that  he  has  made  such  a  fortunate  choice. 

Our  friends  here  are  all  very  well  with  the  exception  of  Uncle 
Brastow,  whom  I  left  at  Medfleld  a  few  weeks  since  very  unwell. 

My  love  to  Annt,40  Cousin  Emma,  George  ft  kiss  the  little  girls  for 
me — tell  Aunt  that  I  will  endeavour  to  make  one  vigorout  exertion 
ft  write  to  her;  but  she  must  not  be  angry  with  me  for  my  past 
neglect.  Your  affectionate  brother. 


40.  Mrs.  Noble  Wimberly  Jones. 
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H.  Campbell  to  Phineas  Miller  Kollock,  Cambridge,  Mate. 

Febir  26th  1823 

1  regret  extremely  my  dear  Miller  to  disagree  with  yon  on  any 
subject  but  really  should  stand  quite  too  much  In  my  own  light  were 
I  to  become  a  Proselyte  of  yonrs,  ft  to  convince  yon  what  an  enemy 
I  am  to  procrastination  I  Immediately  take  up  my  pen  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  long  expected,  but  loelcome  letter — Indeed  could 
you  but  be  convinced  of  the  pleasure  afforded  ns  by  hearing  from  yon, 
yon  would  I  am  sure  make  an  exertion  ft  write  oftener  If  only  six, 
or  eight  lines — particularly  at  this  time  I  wish  you  would  do  so,  for 
I  assure  yon  It  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  spirits  of  your  beloved 
Parent — thit  my  dear  Miller  is  indeed  a  very  important  year  to  your 
Sister  ft  yourself,  ft  to  your  beloved  Parent  a  very  anxiout,  ft  interest¬ 
ing  one,  ft  most  sincerely  do  I  trust  a  life  to  valuable  to  us  all  may 
be  spared,  ft  he  have  the  happiness  of  having  you  both  with  him 
next  fall.  His  health  has  been  very  bad  the  whole  of  the  winter,  about 
a  month  since  (after  much  persuasion)  he  left  this  for  Augusta  where 
he  is  still  with  your  Uncle,  &  family — we  have  beard  from  him  several 
times  since  he  left  us,  &  am  happy  to  inform  you  (in  a  letter  from 
my  Brother  yesterday)  he  mentioned  he  was  better  tho’  suffering 
a  good  deal  from  the  effects  of  Calomel — we  shall  I  am  In  hopes  see 
him  shortly  as  the  weather  is  now  fine,  ft  mild,  ft  as  our  winter  Is 
almost  over  I  am  in  great  hopes  he  will  daily  Improve  ft  will  be  able 
to  leave  this  with  us  for  the  North  about  the  middle  of  May.  Some¬ 
times  I  think  we  had  all  better  remain  quietly  at  home  for  really 
the  times  are  so  bad,  ft  the  exchange  of  money  to  great  that  it  re¬ 
quires  a  pretty  long  purse  to  enable  one  to  do  so.  I  never  saw  such 
dull  times  in  Savannah,  every  person  complaining  most  bitterly,  ft 
I  assure  you  the  Physiciant  feel  it  very  sensibly  for  when  their  bills 
are  sent  in  the  cry  of  poverty  is  so  great  from  the  Patient  that  it 
remains  nni>aid.  I  need  not  I  am  sure  my  dear  Miller  mention  these 
things  to  yon  on  account  of  your  extravagance  for  I  have  been  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  yon  to  unlike  most  young  men  whilst  going  through 
College  ft  altbo’  I  know  this  year  your  expenses  will  be  still  greater 
yet  I  feel  well  convinced  you  will  economise  as  much  as  possible.  It 
will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  accompany  your  Father  to  Boston  ft 
will  do  so  if  I  am  able,  but  if  I  cannot  accomplish  it  hope  I  shall 
hear  of  yosr  receiving  one  of  the  honours,  indeed  I  have  fully  set 
my  heart  upon  it  therefore  do  not  disappoint  me. 

The  weather  at  the  North  for  the  last  fortnight  I  suppose  has  been 
very  severe — with  us  it  has  been  more  so  than  recollected  for  many 
years — on  th  2d.  of  the  month  there  was  a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow 
in  Augusta,  ft  in  Savannah  ice  remarkably  thick,  ft  the  Sarth  so 
firmly  frosed  that  the  (Carriages  rolled  along  as  if  the  streets  were 
paved. 
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I  regret  extremely  you  were  not  able  to  spend  your  last  racatlon 
with  your  Aunt,  I  am  sure  it  would  have  afforded  her  very  great 
pleasure  I  received  a  letter  from  her  a  few  days  since  in  which  she 
mentioned  they  were  all  Just  recovering  from  the  Mumps.  George  Is 
Indeed  a  very  shabby  boy  about  letter  writing,  I  mentioned  yesterday 
in  a  letter  you  complained  sadly  of  his  silence,  &  really  after  I  had 
closed  could  not  avoid  thinking  very  likely  you  were  the  one  most  in 
fault — he  has  written  oftener  to  your  Father  this  winter  than  usual,  A 
I  am  greatly  in  hopes  will  in  a  few  years  overcome  this  dislike. 

Tour  Grandpapa  with  the  rest  of  the  family  are  well  ft  Join  with 
me  in  a  great  deal  of  love. 

Adieu  my  dear  Miller  ft  believe  me  to  be  ever  your  affectionate  aunt. 

Give  a  great  deal  of  love  to  your  Sister  for  me  when  you  see  her. 

M.  F.  Kollock  to  P.  M.  Kollock,  Cambridge,  Maas. 

Beverly  [Mass.]  April  13th,  1823. 

Mt  dear  Bbotheb;  I  received  a  letter  from  Cousin  a  few  days  since, 
and  fully  intended  to  have  sat  down  immediately  to  inform  you  of 
its  contents,  as  it  related  entirely  to  our  dear  Father’s  health,  and  as 
I  knew  you  must  feel  as  much  anxiety  as  I  do,  but,  unfortunately, 
I  have  been  prevented,  until  now.  Cousin  mentioned  that  Papa  had 
returned  from  Augusta,  more  unwell  than  when'  he  left  Savannah, 
and  that  Grandpapa  and  the  other  physicians  had  Just  recommended 
an  immediate  remove  to  the  North,  and  therefore  they  were  to  sail 
for  Philadelphia  in  three  days.  She  also  mentioned  that  she  had 
written  a  few  days  before  to  you  when  she  mentioned  they  were  then 
going  to  Cumberland,  but  that  plan  is  abandoned,  and  I  hope  soon 
to  hear  from  her  again.  I  have  this  morning  received  a  letter  from 
Aunt  Jones,  and  she  mentions  that  Grandpapa’s  last  letter  informed 
her  that  Papa  had  determined  to  go  to  France,  but  at  that  time  she 
did  not  know  what  his  plan  was.  I  suspect  he  intends  first  trying 
what  his  own  country  can  do  for  him,  and  if  he  still  continues  sick 
to  try  the  delightful  climate  of  France.  I  hope,  however,  this  voyage 
will  be  sufficient  to  restore  him,  although,  I  must  say,  I  doubt  it 
some.  Were  I  sure  that  the  climate  of  France  would  do  as  much  for 
his  health,  as  it  has  for  Dr.  Channlng’s  I  should  not  hesitate  one 
moment  in  urging  his  immediate  departure,  although  it  would,  in¬ 
deed,  be  dreadful  to  part  with  him.  I  will  write  you  again  as  soon  as 
I  hear  from  Cousin,  for  the  present,  I  must  conclude  this,  as  it  is 
time  for  me  to  attend  school.  I  have  not  heard  from  Medfield  for 
some  time.  Miss  Emily  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you.  When  do 
you  intend  answering  Miss  Abbot’s  letter?  Your  affectionate  sister. 
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Harriet  Campbell  to  Phineas  M.  Kollock,  Cambridge,  Mae*. 

Savannah  April  thl6,  1823. 

Ere  this  letter  reaches  yon  my  dear  Miller  I  snppose  yon  will  have 
heard  of  the  melancholy  event  which  has  taken  place  among  ns  In  the 
death  of  your  beloved,  ft  ever  lamented  Parent,  he  expired  on  the 
afternoon  of  th5th  after  a  week  of  extreme  suffering  which  he  bore 
with  the  greatest  patience,  ft  has  Indeed  left  us  all  a  bright  ft  ehining 
example  to  follow.  I  should  In  my  last  letter  have  mentioned  his 
Illness  more  fully  had  he  done  so  in  any  of  his  letters,  ft  knowing 
it  was  out  of  your  power  to  be  with  him  I  could  not  bear  the  Idea 
of  causing  yon  so  much  unhappiness — indeed  he  kept  us  all  very  much 
In  the  dark  as  regards  his  sufferings  for  he  never  complained — ^hls 
Jaunt  to  Augusta  proved  a  very  unfortunate  one  for  about  the  time 
of  his  returning  it  was  very  wet,  ft  cold — he  stopt  at  Newton  on 
his  way  down  where  he  spent  a  week  ft  I  think  benefitted,  he  was 
then  very  strongly  urged  by  many  persons  to  try  a  sea  voyage  ft  came 
into  town  to  make  his  preparations  when  he  sunk  very  rapidly. 

I  beg’d  your  Cousin  Edward  Tattnall  to  write  you  on  the  4th — ft 
a  few  days  after  your  Uncle  wrote  which  was  the  cause  of  my  post¬ 
poning  it  until  the  present — your  Grandpapa  is  at  present  out  of 
town  ft  likewise  said  he  intended  writing  you — indeed  my  dear 
Miller  we  all  sympathize  with  yon  most  deeply,  ft  I  am  sure  in  your 
Grandpapa,  ft  us  all  you  will  find  very  sincere  friends — ^he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  with  you  in  August  if  his  health  permits,  ft  if  I  can  ac¬ 
company  him  will  do  so.  Tour  dear  Cousin  Abby  I  am  happy  to 
say  is  well,  ft  only  waits  a  fair  wind  to  return  to  her  Parents— she  has 
taken  her  passage  in  the  Rising  States  a  very  fine  ship  for  Providence 
ft  I  sincerely  hope  will  have  a  short,  ft  pleasant  time,  she  is  Indeed  a 
charming,  excellent  Woman,  ft  feels  very  much  interested  in  you  all. 
I  wish  as  soon  as  you  hear  of  her  arrival  you  will  go  to  Medfield  for 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  her  to  see  you —  ft  indeed  my 
dear  Miller  I  think  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can  go  to  your  Sister 
you  had  better  do  so,  ft  take  her  to  your  Aunt,  where  I  trust  she  will 
be  comforted,  ft  supported  under  this  her  severe  affliction — give  my 
very  affectionate  love  to  her,  ft  say  I  will  write  her  very  shortly —  ft 
I  hope  my  dear  Nephew  in  a  few  months  we  shall  have  you  both  with 
us. 

Tour  Grandpapa  commences  his  Journey  (with  Mrs.  Jones)  for 
the  North  on  Monday  next — Aunt  Sarah,  ft  myself  intend  going  by 
water  ft  will  sail  in  a  week,  or  two — therefore  when  you  write  you 
had  better  direct  to  No.  124  Sh  eight  street  Philadelphia.  I  wish 
very  much  your  Uncle  could  go  on  this  summer,  particularly  as  you 
graduate,  for  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  time  very  interesting  to  him, 
but  the  times  are  such  as  to  render  it  quite  out  of  his  power,  he 
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left  ns  a  short  time  since  for  Augusta  quite  well.  Let  me  know  all 
concerning  yon  when  yon  write.  It  yon  still  determined  to  study 
medicine,  or  what  other  profession.  I  regretted  your  intention  a 
short  time  ago,  but  now  shall  Indeed  be  very  much  pleased  it  yon 
follow  it,  trusting  It  will  be  with  the  success  of  your  beloved  Parent. 
George  appeared  fully  determined  upon  It,  when  I  last  saw  him,  but  he 
is  so  young  we  ought  not  to  calculate  upon  it,  ft  indeed  as  yet  I 
suppose  he  knows  not  his  own  mind — ^he  was  quite  well  when  your 
Aunt  last  wrote,  ft  I  hope  very  studious. 

I  must  now  bid  you  adieu,  wishing  you  all  the  happiness  this 
life  can  afford,  ft  may  the  Almighty  bless,  ft  protect  you  is  the  sincere 
prayers  of  your  affectionate  Aunt. 


if.  F.  Kollock  to  Master  O.  J.  Kollock,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Beverly  [Mass.]  June  3d  1823 

Pardon  me,  my  dear  Brother,  for  so  long  neglecting  you;  and 
think  not  that  I  have  forgotten  you,  although  my  conduct  may  appear 
so.  No,  I  cannot  forget  one  who  is  bound  to  me  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  affection,  and  particularly  at  this  time,  when  we  are  so  deeply 
plunged  in  affliction.  I  have  thought  of  you  very  frequently  since 
this  sad  occurrence,  and  have  determined  to  write  yon,  several  times, 
but  have  been  prevented. — 

My  dear  Brother,  since  our  bereavement,  I  have  felt  more  strongly 
attached  to  you,  than  ever,  and  I  sincerely  hope  when  we  again  meet, 
it  will  be,  some  time,  at  least  before  we  are  separated. —  How  dif¬ 
ferent,  will  my  next  visit  to  Medfleld  be,  from  what  I  expected:  it 
was  then,  that  I  thought  to  meet  my  beloved  Father,  and  again  to 
embrace  him  after  so  long  an  absence. —  His  again  visiting  the 
North  has  been  my  constant  theme,  and  I  have  long  anticipated  the 
pleasure  I  should  feel,  when  the  period  arrived  at  which  Brother 
Miller  and  I,  were  to  accompany  him  to  the  South.  But  these  pleas¬ 
ing  dreams  have  all  vanished,  and  an  over-ruling  Providence  has  seen 
lit  to  recall  a  life,  which  has  been  spent  in  usefulness  here,  to  receive 
the  reward  of  its  virtues  in  that  eternal  world,  where  all  our  sorrows 
cease,  and  where  we  dwell  in  the  bosom  of  our  Father  and  our  God. — 
there  never  was,  I  believe,  a  human  being  more  beloved,  by  his 
friends  than  our  ever  valued  and  lamented  Parent,  and  none  more 
deserving  their  affection.  He  was  ever  tender  and  affectionate  to  his 
children,  kind  to  his  friends,  and  always  ready  to  render  assistance 
to  those  who  needed  it  For  this  he  was  respected  by  those  who  were 
only  partially  acquainted  with  him,  and  there  are  none,  I  believe, 
who  knew  him  at  all  have  “aught  against  him."  Endeavour,  my 
dear  brother,  to  follow  in  his  steps,  and  to  become  all  that  yon  would 
have  pleased  him,  had  he  been  spared  us.  Our  eldest  Brother  is  very 
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highly  spoken  of  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  him,  and  indeed  I 
think  he  is  one  of  the  finest,  and  most  promising  yonng  men  I  know  of. 

Should  you  enter  College,  at  some  future  period,  I  sincerely  hope 
yon  will  pass  through  with  as  much  honour  as  he  has;  and  render 
your  friends  as  happy  as  is  in  your  power.  We  owe  a  great  deal  to 
our  kind  and  dear  Cousin,  for  her  kindness  to  our  dear  Father  and 
ourselves;  she  is  deserving  our  highest  respect  and  esteem,  and  I 
hope  you  will  write  her  often.  Uncle  Brastow  is  declining  very 
rapidly,  and  I  fear  he  will  not  long  remain  with  us;  he  is  no  worse 
than  when  I  wrote  Aunt  Harriet  but  is  extremely  feeble. —  Remember 
me  affectionately  to  all  our  friends,  and  thank  them  for  their  kindness 
to  us.  That  our  Almighty  Father  may  bless,  guide,  and  protect  you, 
my  beloved  Brother,  is  the  constant  prayer  of  your  affectionate  sister. 

P.  S.  Love  to  Aunt,  and  say  to  her  that  I  thank  her  for  her  kind 
letters,  and  shall  write  her  very  soon. 


M.  F.  Kollock  to  P.  M.  KoUock,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Beverly  [Mass.]  July  12th  1823 

Our  examination  takes  place,  my  dear  Brother,  a  fortnight  from 
next  Monday,  and  we  shall  be  in  Boston  the  next  day  after  but  I 
know  not  how  we  shall  go  from  thence  to  Medfield.  I  wrote  to  Cousin, 
some  time  since,  informing  her  that  our  vacation  would  take  place 
soon,  but  could  not,  at  that  time,  specify  the  precise  day  we  should 
be  in  Boston;  I  have  received  no  answer  to  my  letter,  therefore  I 
will  thank  you  to  let  her  know  what*  I  have  written  you,  and  inform 
me  if  she  can  send,  for  us,  some  vehicle,  in  which  we  can  leave  the 
city  on  that  day.  I  wish  you  would  advise  me,  also,  where  to  stop, 
at  Mrs.  Parsons’  or  Mrs.  Clark’s? 

I  received  a  letter  from  Aunt  Harriet,  a  few  days  since,  in  which 
she  desired  me  to  inform  you,  that  Grand-papa  would  be  prevented, 
by  ill  health,  attending  your  Commencement,  for  which  she  expressed 
many  regrets,  as  brother  George  would  have  accompanied  him.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  inquire  what  time  the  Medford  stage  leaves 
Boston,  for  that  place,  as  there  are  some  young  ladies  here  who  wish 
to  know.  Invite  Cousin  to  attend  our  examination,  if  you  please,  as 
Miss  Abbot  has  frequently  mentioned  her  desire  to  see  her  again.  I 
suppose  it  will  only  be  compliment  to  invite  yon,  as  1  think  you  told 
me  you  should  not  be  able  to  be  here,  at  that  grand  occasion.  I  hojte 
you  will  be  in  Boston  when  we  arrive  there,  your  affectionate  sister. 
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Harriet  T.  Campbell  to  Phineas  M.  Kollock,  Cambridge,  Mate. 

Philadelphia  July  thl6  1823. 

Your  very  affectionate  letter  my  dear  Miller  I  received  some  time 
since  which  afforded  me  much  happiness,  ft  which  I  should  have 
acknowledged  ere  this  had  I  not  wished  to  have  given  you  a  correct 
Information  respecting  your  Grandpapas  movements — he  I  am  very 
sorry  to  inform  you  will  not  be  able  to  be  present  at  your  Commence¬ 
ment  owing  to  the  ill  state  of  his  health — be  arrived  here  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Elpiscopal  Convention  which  kept  him  very  much  en¬ 
gaged  for  ten  days  ft  immediately  after  being  elected  one  of  the 
Vestry  to  a  new  Church  they  have  Just  finished.  The  business  ft 
fatigue  was  quite  too  much  ft  brought  on  fever  which  he  has  been 
labouring  under  ever  since,  ft  alth’o  not  violent,  has  reduced  him 
very  much,  ft  made  him  extremely  feeble.  We  have  after  much  per¬ 
suasion  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to  one  of  the  watering  places,  ft 
If  all  are  well  he  will  commence  his  Journey  on  Monday  next.  I 
really  can  scarcely  express  to  you  my  regret;  for  I  know  how  much 
happiness  it  would  have  afforded 'you  could  some  of  the  family  been 
present — however  I  trust  my  dear  Miller  to  hear  fine  accounts  of  you. 
ft  in  a  few  weeks  to  have  your  Sister  ft  yourself  with  us.  The  Boys,’ 
examination  takes  place  in  a  few  days  when  they  will  have  a  vacation 
of  six  weeks — they  are  very  desirous  of  going  at  .that  time  Into  the 
Country  but  I  do  not  think  your  Aunt  will  do  so  (as  she  usually  has) 
as  her  situation  Is  now  so  pleasant  a  one — you  have  1  suppose  heard 
of  her  removal  Into  the  House  my  Cousin  owned  when  yon  were 
here,  my  Sister  purchased  it  from  her  a  few  weeks  since,  ft  altb’o  the 
rooms  are  small  there  are  a  sufficient  number  for  all  of  us  (your 
Sister  ft  yourself  Included)  ft  the  situation  I  think  the  most  pleasant 
in  the  City.  I  have  heard  twice  from  your  Cousin  since  my  arrival, 
ft  from  her  last  was  happy  to  find  her  Father  was  better,  (3od  grant 
he  may  daily  convalesce,  ft  for  many  years  be  spared  to  his  family. 
You  will  I  have  no  doubt  spend  a  little  time  with  her  before  yon 
leave  Boston — I  regret  extremely  George  could  not  make  her  a  visit 
this  summer,  he  certainly  would  have  accompanied  your  Grandpapa 
had  he  gone  on. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Southerners  on  this  season  ft  many 
at  present  in  Philadelphia  on  their  way  to  the  Saratoga  ft  balston 
Springs — Dr.  ft  Mrs.  Gumming  have  been  in  the  City  for  the  last 
week  ft  express  a  great  desire  to  see  your  Sister  ft  yourself  before 
they  return  to  the  South — they  will  I  fancy  be  here  again  In  the 
fall  when  I  hope  yon  will  become  acquainted  as  I  know  they  were 
much  attached  to  your  dear  departed  ft  ever  lamented  Father,  4 
Mother. 
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We  hare  been  extremely  anxious  (from  your  Uncles  long  silence) 
about  your  Aunts  health  having  heard  from  a  family  who  had  Just 
arrived  from  Augusta  of  her  being  very  111  until  yesterday  your 
Grandpapa  received  a  letter  from  your  Uncle  dated  thlst  of  the 
month  In  which  he  mentioned  her  being  a  little  better — he  had  Just 
returned  from  Savannah  after  an  absence  of  four  weeks.  You  I  sup¬ 
pose  heard  of  his  going  down  to  make  a  sale  of  the  furniture  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Estate  of  your  beloved  Parent — as  he  k  all  your  friends 
thought  It  best  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible  that  the  House  may  be 
rented.  The  times  really  were  »o  hard  among  our  Inhabitants  that 
I  feared  very  much  the  sacraflce  would  have  been  extremely  great 
however  I  am  happy  to  Inform  you  (from  a  letter  I  have  Just  re¬ 
ceived)  that  the  sale  was  much  better  than  any  of  us  expected.  The 
House  your  Cousin  Edward  Tattnall  k  Dr.  Cuyler  have  taken  until 
November  when  a  Mr.  Ker  will  occupy  It  for  twelve  Months  at  $400. 

I  must  now  bid  you  adieu  all  Joining  In  a  great  deal  of  love  to  your¬ 
self  k  Sister  when  yon  see  her.  ever  your  affectionate  aunt 


a.  F.  Campbell  to  Phineae  M.  Kollock,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Summerville,  near  Augusta  22  Oct.  182S. 
Mt  dcab  Nephew,  A  variety  of  circumstances  have  occasioned  a 
postponement  of  a  reply  to  your  letter  of  19th  July.  The  very  cred¬ 
itable  rank  you  maintained  In  your  class,  to  the  period  of  your  leav¬ 
ing  College — and  the  highly  exemplary  character  given  by  Professor 
Hedge,  In  a  late  letter  to  me,  filled  the  hearts  of  your  Aunt^i  and 
myself  with  Inexpressible  Joy  and  delight.  Should  It  please  Heaven 
to  spare  our  lives  that  our  hearts  may  be  gladdened  In  witnessing 
equal  promise  In  our  only  chlld^a — i  know  not  that  our  bosoms  would 
swell  with  more  exultation  and  happiness,  than  we  at  present  derive 
while  recurring  to  the  well  earned  fame  of  our  dear  Fenwick  and 
yourself.  The  ordeal  of  a  College  life  through  which  you  have  passed 
with  so  much  credit  to  yourself  Is  a  pretty  good  test  of  virtuous  prin¬ 
ciple  on  that  miniature  ocean  of  life  however,  It  cannot  be  considered 
that  yon  have  brought  your  Bark  safely  Into  Port  exclusively  by 
your  own  management — your  course  has  occasionally  been  steered 
by  others — but  you  are  now,  my  dear  Nephew,  about  to  embark  on 
a  more  tempestuous  and  dangerous  Voyage — and  the  helm  Is  to  be 
placed,  I  may  say.  exclusively  In  your  own  hands — and  while  under 
“easy-sall”  let  me  entreat  yon,  to  beware  of  the  Syren  voice  of 
pleasure.  In  your  present  situation  located  In  a  large  and  fashionable 
City,  yon  will  find  the  claims  of  Society,  almost  Irresistible — and 
whenever  vacillating  under  the  Influence  of  “popular  opinion,"  bear 

~41.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Campbell. 

42.  Sarah  Hnll  CampbelL 
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in  mind,  that  you  are  now  laying  the  foundation  of  future  character — 
and  my  word  for  It,  you  will  be  safe.  Your  situation  may  Indeed  be 
considered  doubly  responsible,  as  not  only  your  own  reputation  Is  to 
be  supported,  but  a  younger  Brother  will  probably  model  his  character 
by  yours.  It  will  be  very  much  In  the  power  of  Fenwick  and  yourself 
to  aid  your  Aunt  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  your  Brother  and 
your  Cousins — and  I  have  no  doubt  such  occupancy  will  be  found 
reciprocally  agreeable  and  gratifying.  I  wish  you  would  investigate 
the  progress  of  my  Nephews  and  Nieces  and  give  me  your  opinion 
of  their  improvement  and  a  view  of  their  course  of  Study.  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  your  plans,  how  you  are  situated,  and  what  course 
is  recommended  in  the  prosecution  of  your  Studies.  I  wish  you 
would  send  me  a  copy  of  your  “Discussion,"  prepared  for  Commence¬ 
ment,  as  your  Aunt  and  myself  are  very  anxious  to  read  it.  Give  it 
to  your  Aunt  Harriette  to  bring  on  with  her.  My  Father  I  presume, 
will  furnish  your  Sister  ft  yourself  with  such  funds  as  you  may 
require,  and  should  either  of  you  be  in  want  of  any  additional  Supply 
during  the  Winter,  you  must  anticipate  your  requirements,  and  advise 
me  accordingly.  We  have  never  yet  understood  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  late  rebellion  at  Cambridge — you  advert  to  the  punishment  of 
Robinson — as  I  was  acquainted  with  him  particularly,  as  your  Chum, 

I  feel  some  little  interest  concerning  him  and  would  be  glad  to  be 
informed  of  the  circumstances — and  to  know  what  has  become  of 
poor  Robinson.  He  was  calculated  I  thought  to  make  his  way  through 
College  ft  through  life  with  credit  to  himself,  as  I  thought  he  pos¬ 
sessed  Talents — and  his  extreme  diffidence  interested  me  a  good  deal. 

I  wish  you  and  Fenwick  would  write  us  frequently  this  Winter 
and  give  us  good  domestic  letters — talk  about  yourselves  and  of  the 
Household  generally  and  individvallj/.  Tour  Aunt  joins  me  in  affec¬ 
tionate  regards  to  you  and  Fenwick  also  to  my  Father  ft  Mrs.  Jones — 
and  to  my  Sisters^s  and  the  Children.  Our  Daughter  sends  her  kisses. 
Your  affectionate  Uncle. 

N.  B.  Say  to  Fenwick  I  have  just  received  her  affectionate  letter 
ft  will  soon  reply  to  it.  Her  Aunt  thanks  her  for  the  kind  solicitude 
expressed  by  her  concerning  her  Aunt’s  health,  which  we  are  happy 
to  say  is  much  improved — Say  to  my  Sister  Mrs.  Jones  that  I  have 
requested  her  to  give  me  her  address  several  times,  which  she  has 
heretofore  forgotten,  ft  as  soon  as  my  Father  leaves  Philadelphia  for 
the  South,  unless  I  am  advised  I  shall  be  at  a  loss  for  the  manner  of 
addressing  her.  I  wish  you  would  obtain  and  send  it  me — also  your 
own  address. 


48.  Mra.  N.  W.  Jooea  and  Mlaa  Harriet  Campbell. 
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B.  F.  Campbell  to  Master  George  J.  Kollock,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sandhills  [Qa.]  29th  April  1825. 

Mt  deab  Nephew,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  ot  13th 
Inst,  in  connexion  with  your  Aunt’s  postscript,  a  few  days  ago.  I 
am  a  good  deal  surprised  &  regret  very  much  to  hear  of  the  inatten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Pierson  in  superintending  the  education  of  your  Cousin 
tc  yourself,  to  the  extent  I  have  understood  he  has  been  remiss.  Had 
you  informed  me  of  it  at  an  earlier  period,  I  would  have  removed 
you,  but  as  I  hope  soon  to  leave  this  for  Philadelphia  I  will  attend 
to  it  immediately  on  my  arrival.  If  your  Quarter  expires  after  re¬ 
ceiving  this  letter  &  before  we  meet,  you  had  better  not  commence 
another  with  Mr.  Pierson.  You  are  now  my  dear  George,  nearly 
of  an  age,  when  Boys  leave  School,  either  for  College  or  some  Seminary 
in  which  the  higher  branches  of  Education  are  taught — ^let  me  urge 
you  then  to  apply  yourself  with  an  energy,  in  proportion  to  your 
years.  The  remissness  of  Teachers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
is  sometimes  almost  criminal — but  advancement  in  your  Studies  de¬ 
pends  more  on  your  own  application,  than  in  the  supervision  of  your 
Instructor.  With  my  present  impressions  in  regard  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion  at  West-Point,  I  am  gratified  at  your  continued  predilection  for 
it.  I  think  under  existing  circumstances  It  would  be  better  you 
should  defer  entering  that  Institution  until  next  year,  particularly 
as  you  think  you  are  not  as  familiar  with  Arithmetic  as  would  be 
desirable.  It  is  very  important  for  your  own  gratification  after  yon 
enter,  that  you  should  be  advanced  in  all  the  branches  of  study  be¬ 
yond  such  as  are  required  for  admission,  and  in  no  departments  is 
it  more  important  than  in  Arithmetic.  Unless  you  commence  properly 
by  being  familiar  with  all  the  Rules  of  Arithmetic,  you  will  find  the 
Superstructure  of  the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics,  of  which  Arith¬ 
metic  may  very  properly  be  considered  the  foundation,  both  laborious 
&  irksome.  You  may  as  well  attempt  to  construe  the  most  difficult 
passages  of  either  of  the  Latin  Authors  you  have  been  reading,  with¬ 
out  having  looked  into  your  Rules  of  Syntax,  as  to  explore  Mathe¬ 
matical  Problems,  without  being  familiar  with  the  more  elementary 
parts,  which  constitute  Arithmetic.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Allen’s  School, 
I  will  make  the  necessary  inquiries  before  we  decide  on  your  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  present.  I  am  much  gratified  in  the  expression  of  your 
wish  again  to  resume  the  Study  of  the  PYench.  If  your  Aunt  Jones 
and  your  Aunt  Campbell  can  fix  up  a  French  Teacher  with  whom 
they  are  satisfied  I  think  you  had  better  commence  immediately  ft 
not  wait  for  my  arrival.  The  trial  you  already  had,  will  be  useful, 
I  hope,  in  enabling  you  to  make  such  a  start  as  will  promise  consid¬ 
erable  speed  in  your  course.  Here  also  the  grammer  is  the  sine  qua 
non  to  success — it  is  the  only  key  which  can  gain  you  admittance  with- 
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in  the  Portals  of  this  polite,  fashionable  ft  now  very  important  lang¬ 
uage.-  Tou  express  a  wish  to  go  to  writing  school — I  think  you  might 
almost  be  warranted  in  advertising  to  take  Scholars  to  Instruct  in 
Penmonship.  It  is  only  necessary  for  you  to  practice  ft  write  with 
care,  to  be  enabled  to  write  with  facility  ft  with  quite  sufficient 
elegance.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  Gentleman  shd.  be  enabled  to 
write  with  a  precision  equal  to  Copper-plate,  although  it  is  highly 
desirable  he  should  attain  that  excellence  in  the  art,  so  as  to  form 
his  letters  wits'  neatness,  without  labour’d  exertion.  Tell  your  Aunt 
Jones,  I  am  glad  she  has  met  with  her  old  friend  Mrs.  Derby,  and  that 
I  hope  in  a  few  more  years  hence,  her  Daughters  may  rival  the  elegance 
of  her  manners.-  Remember  me  very  affectionately  to  your  Aunts, 
Brother,  Sister,  ft  Cousins.  I  wish  you  would  write  me  the  very 
day  you  receive  this  &  let  me  know  how  your  Aunt  Campbell  is  ft 
all  the  rest  of  the  family.  Tell  Cousin  Sarah  Campbell  I  hope  very 
soon  to  hear  she  has  been  studying  quite  hard  ft  is  at  the  head  of 
all  her  Classes.  Tour  affectionate  Uncle. 


8.  Jones  to  P .  M.  Kollock,  Medford,  Mass. 

Lebanon  [N.  T],  July  26th,  1825. 

On  leaving  home  my  dear  Miller,  you  kindly  asked  me  to  write  you 
on  my  arrival  at  the  Springs.  My  apology  for  not  having  done  so, 
you  will  find  in  the  reasons  contained  in  my  letter  to  your  Aunt  for 
my  silence.  No  such  good,  tho’  disagreeable  cause,  I  hope  will  pre¬ 
vent  your  replying  to  this  soon  after  the  receipt  of  it. —  You  heard 
of  our  progress  as  far  as  Albany,  by  my  letter  to  my  Father,  of  the 
crowded  Barge,  want  of  accommodation,  ft  so  on.  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  the  scenery  of  the  North  River,  for  you  have  no  doubt  heard  It 
described,  but  no  description  of  it,  can  give  you  an  idea  of  the  reality. 
You  must  use  your  eyes  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  my  gratifica¬ 
tion.  I  wish  if  it  is  practicable,  you  would  come  to  Lebanon,  on 
your  way  to  Boston.  The  situation  of  this  place  is  very  beautiful,  ft 
the  variety  which  the  company  frequently  affords,  is  very  amusing, 
for  a  short  time.  When  we  first  arrived  here,  there  were  but  thirty 
persons  in  the  house,  yesterday  there  were  two  hundred  at  dinner. 
Fenwick  would  enjoy  herself  very  much.  There  is  a  very  gay,  ft 
agreeable  young  Lady  here,  with  whom  Emma  spends  much  of  her 
time.  Miss  de  Pan,  the  Granddaughter  of  the  old  Count  de  Orasse. 
Caroline  arrived  here  on  friday  last,  ft  with  Emma,  ft  Miss  de  Pan, 
formed  a  very  merry  trio.  Do  as  soon  as  you  receive  this,  call  upon 
Mrs.  Fraiser,  ft  tell  her  that  her  daughters  left  this  for  Boston  this 
Morng.  Where  Mr.  Pederson  says  they  will  remain  two  days,  ft  then 
return  to  Phlla.  They  were  very  well.  We  tried  very  much  to  keep 
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them  here,  &  they  appeared  very.*  much  disposed  to  remain,  but  did 
not  think  it  would  be  right  to  desert  their  party. — 

This  day  two  weeks,  I  left  home,  it  appears  more  like  two  months, 

I  shall  be  heartily  glad  when  the  period  for  our  return  arrives,  for 
there  is  certainly  “no  place  like  home.”  &  yet  the  pleasure  which  I 
feel  when  thinking  of  my  return  home,  is  mingled  at  times  with 
feelings  of  the  most  painful  kind,  from  the  apprehension  that  your 
Grandfather,  &  your  Uncle,  may  conclude  it  is  best  that  the  Boys 
should  be  sent  away.  When  George  left  me,  I  viewed  the  separation, 
as  an  event  that  would  last  only  a  few  weeks,  yet  I  find  myself  con¬ 
stantly  wishing  for  him,  ft  uneasy  at  his  being  away  from  me.  I 
hope  your  Uncle  will  not  decide  hastily  upon  any  School.  It  would 
be  very  different,  if  there  was  any  one  on  the  spot,  who  felt  suf¬ 
ficiently  interested,  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  Boys,  ft  the  character 
of  the  School.  For  I  think  one,  is  no  more  to  be  trusted,  than  the 
other,  where  they  are  at  home,  the  faults  of  both,  may  be  detected 
Immediately,  as  has  been  the  case  two  or  three  times  already,  from 
bing  present,  ft  discovering  a  want  of  attention,  I  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  the  School,  at  a  distance,  that  could  not  be  done,  ft 
reports,  however,  true  must  be  long  reaching  us.  When  I  left  home, 
I  heard  such  a  favourable  report  of  the  School  at  North  Hampton, 
that  I  wished  I  might  become  reconciled  to  part  with  the  Boys. 
Since  I  came  here,  I  have  heard  ttoo  accounts  of  the  School,  one, 
corresponding  with  Mr.  Harrisson  ft  the  other  exactly  the  reverse,  but 
both  from  respectable  sources.  In  fact  my  dear  Miller,  whether  it  is 
decided,  that  one  or  both  of  the  Boys  are  to  be  sent  away,  I  shall 
equally  lament  it,  for  I  feel  for  you,  your  Brother,  ft  Sister,  the  same 
interest,  that  I  do  for  my  own  Children.  But  whatever  is  determined 
upon,  believing  it  will  be  for  the  best,  I  hope  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
submit —  I  find  I  have  nearly  finished  my  paper,  without  saying  a 
word  about  your  Cousin  Emmas  commission.  She  requests,  that  in¬ 
stantly  upon  the  receipt  of  this,  you  will  repair  without  delay,  to 
one  of  the  Lottery  Offices,  ft  purchase  for  her,  the  ticket  that  has. 
Ten,  Sixteen,  Ttoentyttoo,  forming  the  combination  number.  Yon 
understand  me,  yon  are  not  to  purchase  any  other  Ticket  than  the 
one,  whose  combination  number,  is  formed  by.  Ten,  Sixteen,  Twenty’ 
two,  in  the  Union  Canal  Lottery. — do  apply  at  all  the  Offices  before 
yon  abandon  the  search.-  George  has  had  a  severe  cold  for  several 
days,  it  commenced  with  sore  throat,  but  no  fever. — I  have  entirely 
recovered,  the  Children  are  quite  well,  ft  enjoy  themselves  very  much. 
George  sold  Venus  in  Albany  for  |10.  he  has  wished  for  her  very 
much  since  he  came  here,  he  has  shot  two  Woodcock.-  We  have 
heard  that  Mrs.  George  has  been  very  111,  I  hope  it  Is  not  true.  If 
she  is  in  town,  do  remember  me  kindly  to  her. —  I  am  my  dear 
Miller  your  sincerely  affectionate  Aunt 
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P.  M.  Kollock  to  Master  George  J.  Kollock,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Philadelphia,  October  6th  1926. 

Mt  deab  GEX>aoE,  As  George  Jones  is  about  setting  off  to  join  yon 
In  your  new  residence,  I  embrace  the  opportunity  to  answer  your 
very  kind  letter  which  reached  me  on  Sunday  morning  by  the  hand 
of  your  schoolfellow. 

Nothing  could  have  surprised  me  more  agreeably,  than  being  in¬ 
formed  on  my  arrival  at  Newton  after  you  had  left  it,  that  you  were 
placed  at  Northampton  in  a  situation  in  every  respect  so  satisfactory 
to  yourself  &  friends.  We  had  been  informed  at  Medfleld  by  Fen¬ 
wick  that  my  Uncle  had  changed  his  original  intention,  &  determined 
to  place  you  at  Exter;  which  arrangement  by  no  means  pleased  me, 
as  that  Academy  at  the  time  I  left  it  had  declined  very  much,  &  I 
thought  that  Northampton  was  by  far  the  best  situation  for  you. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  account  you  have  given  us  of  the 
school,  &  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Tour  studies  now, 
instead  of  being  irksome  to  you,  must  be  a  source  of  pleasure.  I 
begin  already  to  see  the  effects  of  the  good  habits  which  you  are 
about  establishing;  your  handwriting  &  style  are  both  (I  think)  im¬ 
proved,  &  with  a  little  more  attention  to  spelling,  &  the  manner  of 
expressing  yourself,  your  letters  will  be  unexceptionable. 

I  have  sent  you  by  George  all  the  books  in  my  possession  which 
will  probably  be  of  any  use  to  you,  at  present;  if  however  you  should 
need  others  which  I  have,  they  can  be  sent  to  you. 

Your  old  friend  Mr.  Ballantine,  I  understand,  has  broken  up  his 
school,  &  the  Draytons  are  under  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for 
another;  I  am  afraid  they  will  never  learn  much  while  they  remain 
in  Philadelphia. 

Flora  has  had  a  fine  litter  of  pups,  five  of  which  are  now  with 
her,  I  will  not  deprive  George  of  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  a  par¬ 
ticular  history  of  them. 

Fenwick  has  determined  to  spend  the  next  winter  here.  Instead 
of  going  to  Savannah  as  she  had  once  Intended. 

Our  southern  friends  will  set  off  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

We  are  all  enjoying  very  good  health  with  the  exception  of  little 
Mary44  who  has  had  a  fever  for  several  days.  Give  my  love  to  all 
at  Medfleld  when  you  see  them.  I  remain  Your  affectionate  Brother. 


44.  Mary  Oibbont  Jones. 
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P.  M.  Kollock  to  Matter  George  J.  KoUock,  Round  Hill  Academy, 
Northampton,  Matt. 

Philadelphia  March  24th  1826 

Mt  deab  Geoboe,  1  regret  very  much  that  I  have  been  obliged  to 
enfler  your  kind  letter  ot  Feby  23d  to  remain  unanswered  for  such 
a  length  of  time;  but  my  time,  on  receipt  of  it,  was  so  entirely  oc¬ 
cupied  in  preparing  for  my  examination,  that  I  was  induced  to  put 
off  answering  it  &  every  other  letter  which  I  received  to  a  more 
favourable  opportunity.  Nor  should  I  have  waited  to  hear  from  you 
first,  had  it  not  been  for  my  numerous  ft  very  pressing  duties  during 
the  last  four  or  five  months. 

I  cannot  but  express  to  you  the  pleasure  which  I  have  derived 
from  witnessing  in  your  letters  to  my  Aunt,  the  progress  of  George’s 
ft  your  improviment  during  your  residence  at  Northampton.  I  con¬ 
sider  letter-writing  as  the  best  criterion  which  we  can  have  at  this 
distance,  to  Judge  of  your  Improvement  generally.  Although  we  can¬ 
not  by  it  tell  exactly  how  well  you  have  studied  your  Latin,  Greek, 
or  Mathematics;  yet  your  style  of  writing  ft  thinking  will  in  a 
measure  be  infiuenced  by  your  progress  in  them,  in  common  with  all 
your  other  studies.  A  comparison  of  your  last  letters  to  us,  with 
those  which  you  wrote  at  first,  would  I  think,  be  very  much  to  your 
credit. 

Tou  inform  me  that  you  expect  at  the  Commencement  of  the  next 
term  to  begin  graeca  majora — I  am  very  happy  to  hear  this,  if  you 
have  attended  properly  to  those  authors  which  are  required  for 
entrance  into  College;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  be  pushed  on  too  fast, 
to  the  neglect  of  these. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  you  have  been  put  to  so  much  inconvenience 
by  the  unfortunate  manner  in  which  your  desks  were  shipped.  I 
made  some  enquiries  concerning  them  a  few  weeks  since,  ft  obtained 
some  information  concerning  the  vessel,  which  led  me  to  suppose 
that  they  were  safe  ft  that  you  would  soon  receive  them. 

But  this  not  being  the  case,  I  wrote  a  few  days  since  to  a  friend  of 
mine  in  Hartford  requesting  that  he  would  endeavour  to  find  them  ft 
forward  them  to  you;  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  him.  If  yon  should 
not  receive  them  before  your  departure  from  Northampton,  yon  had 
better  enquire  about  them  yourselves  on  yonr  arrival  in  Hartford. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  consigned,  is  named  Brainerd, 
ft  is  the  Editor  of  a  paper — ^you  can  inform  him  that  Cousin  Eben. 
Jackson  wrote  to  him,  requesting  that  he  would  take  charge  of  the 
box.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  wrote  is  named  Tudor;  ft  if  you 
should  not  be  able  to  see  Mr.  Brainerd,  he  may  be  able  to  assist  you. 

Tell  George  that  our  quadruped  friends  are  thriving  well,  with 
the  exception  of  “Milo,”  who  will  not  grow  fat  in  spite  of  all  our 
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exertions.  My  dog  is  growing  np  a  Tory  beantlfnl  animal,  ft  appears 
to  be  Tery  docile — he  learns  the  lessons  which  I  give  him  with  great 
facility.  Flora  is  as  fat  as  she  can  be,  ft  promises  to  be  the  mother 
of  a  family  at  no  very  distant  period. 

I  am  yet  undecided  what  course  I  shall  persue  with  respect  to 
myself,  it  is  most  probable  that  I  shall  return  to  the  South  to  com¬ 
mence  the  practice  of  my  profession. 

We  are  all  very  well  at  present  (with  the  exception  of  Mary,  who 
has  been  confined  to  her  chamber  today  by  a  slight  cold)  ft  Joins 
in  love  to  George  ft  yourself.*  Tour  affectionate  Brother. 

Maria  CampbelU*  to  Matter  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Round  Hill  Academy, 
Northampton,  Mats. 

Macon,  Georgia,  April  24th  1826. 

Mt  deab  Nephew,  I  received  your  letter  sometime  since,  for  which 
I  very  much  thank  you.  We  are  much  gratified  by  the  accounts  you 
give  us  of  your  school  at  Northampton,  and  more  so  by  those  of  your 
Teachers. 

They  speak  of  both  George  ft  yourself  as  we  expected  ft  wished  to 
hear.  I  am  sure  you  will  continue  to  deserve  their  good  opinion,  and 
even  to  increase  it.  Your  mental  exertion  must  now  be  greater  than 
you  have  before  found  necessary — but  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
a  habit,  and  your  mind  developes,  the  difficulties  will  lesson.  There 
can  be  no  moral  improvement  without  this  intellectual  discipline — 
and  you  have  no  doubt  long  since  discovered  the  truth  of  that  remark 
made  by  the  Tutor  to  the  young  Prince  his  pupil  “that  there  was  no 
royal  road  to  Mathematics,”  which  applies  to  every  other  study. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  see  from  whence  I  date  my  letter —  The 
annual  convention  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  our  State  sits  in  this 
Town — and  your  Uncle  being  a  delegate  from  the  church  in  Augusta, 
requested  me  to  accompany  him  in  the  Journey.  I  have  Becky  ft 
tops  [?]  with  me,  both  of  whom  are  quite  well.  Our  little  darling  is 
now  getting  her  third  tooth,  and  retains  good  health  ft  good  temper 
notwithstanding  the  trials  of  teething — She  was  a  year  old  on  Satur¬ 
day  last.  She  tries  very  hard  to  talk  ft  no  doubt  says  a  great  deal 
unintellegible  to  us — her  love  for  her  nurse  is  very  great — she  calls 
her  “Ma’am  Beg” — she  says  “Papa,”  “Mamma”  and  “Gugger”  for 
Cousin.  I  commenced  this  letter  in  Macon,  but  was  called  off  while 
writing.  I  was  so  constantly  engaged  the  four  days  we  remained 
there,  that  I  could  not  finish  it.  I  have  now  taken  it  from  my  Port¬ 
folio,  and  hope  that  I  shall  not  again  be  interrupted.  Our  Journey 
up  the  country  has  been  a  very  delightful  one.  We  went  as  far  as 
Macon — it  is  a  new  Town  situated  on  the  Oakmulgee,  on  the  South 
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side,  directly  opposite  Fort  Hawkins.  This  Fort  is  now  in  mins — 
it  was  built  about  twenty  years  ago  tor  the  protection  of  the  frontiers 
against  the  Indians,  the  Creeks  inhabiting  all  that  country  at  that 
time.  Its  site  is  very  beautiful,  being  a  high  hill,  and  covered  all 
over  with  majestic  oaks.  Macon  is  perhaps  the  most  flourishing  Town 
in  Georgia.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  S.  W.  of  Augusta. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy  and  the  face  of  the  country  is  like  that 
of  the  Northern  states. —  Indeed  I  felt  as  though  I  were  breathing 
my  native  air,  while  riding  over  its  broken  surface.  We  arrived 
at  home  this  morning,  and  found  my  Sister,  Niece  ft  daughter  well. 
Your  Uncle  found  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cogswell,  ft  we  were  made  most 
happy  my  dear  nephew  to  hear  that  you  had  passed  so  good  an  exam¬ 
ination.  I  mean  both  George  ft  yourself.  Persevere  my  dear  Nephew 
and  you  will  be  all  that  your  friends  wish.  But  remember  from 
whence  yon  derive  those  very  powers  of  mind,  which  yon  are  now 
bringing  into  active  operation — 

You  are  doubling  the  talents  given  yon — ^while  you  rejoice  in  suc¬ 
cessful  effort,  raise  your  hearts  to  Him,  who  is  the  author  of  your 
happiness  in  affording  you  these  means  of  Improvement. — 

I  found  a  letter  from  your  Aunt  Jones — dated  the  11th — ^You  were 
then  with  her. —  I  send  this  to  Northampton,  supposing  it  will  soonest 
And  you  there. 

My  love  to  George  ft  tell  him  I  should  be  happy  to  hear  from  him. 
It  is  late — ft  I  am  fatigued,  or  you  would  get  even  a  longer  letter — 
but  I  must  now  only  add  that  I  am  as  ever,  your  truly  affectionate 
Aunt. 

April  29th— Sandhill. 

Your  Uncle  ft  all  the  family  send  their  love  to  yon  ft  George. 


E.  F.  Campbell  to  Master  George  J.  Kollock,  Round  Hill  Academy, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Sandhills  [Ga.]  3rd  May  1826. 

Mt  deab  Geoboe,  On  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  5.  March  and  for 
some  time  after,  I  was  a  good  deal  occupied  and  returned  only  on 
Saturday  last  from  Macon,  a  small  Town  in  the  interior  of  our  State, 
accompanied  by  your  Aunt  ft  our  Infant  ft  Nurse,  having  been  absent 
about  a  fortnight.  If  you  will  look  on  the  Map  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
you  will  perceive  the  location  of  this  place,  situated  in  the  County 
of  Bibb,  on  the  River  Oakmulgee  ft  in  approaching  which  in  our 
route  from  Augusta,  you  will  discover,  that  we  passed  through  the 
Counties  of  Columbia,  Warren,  Baldwin  and  Jones — and  having  crossed 
the  Oakmulgee  directly  opposite  Fort-Hawkins,  we  reached  the  Town 
of  Macon.  In  going  to  this  place  we  traveled  120  miles  ft  passed 
through  the  Towns  of  Warrenton,  Sparta,  Milledgeville,  which  is  the 
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Capital  of  the  State  ft  a  small  Village  formerly  known  as  Newton, 
between  Fort  Hawkins  ft  Macon,  but  now  constituting  a  part  of  the 
Town  of  Macon,  having  the  River  passing  between  them.  On  our 
return  we  came  through  the  Town  of  Clinton  ft  thence  to  Mllledge- 
vllle  ft  pursuing  the  same  route  the  remainder  of  our  Journey  home, 
over  which  we  had  travelled  but  a  few  days  before.  We  passed  over  a 
beautiful  Country  in  our  route,  very  much  resembling  the  face  of 
Country  at  the  North,  occasionally  noticelng  rocks  from  10  to  30  feet 
in  diameter.  The  Town  of  Macon  only  four  years  since,  was  the 
Wilderness  of  the  Savage  and  the  haunt  for  the  wild  Beast  of  the 
forest.  It  now  contains  about  1000  Inhabitants,  a  number  of  large 
ft  handsome  two  Story  Dwelling  and  Store-Houses,  a  Court  House, 
Jail,  Bank,  Wharves,  an  Academy  with  45  Scholars,  Classical  ft  Eng¬ 
lish — a  settled  Episcopal  Minister  and  occasional  religious  service 
performed  by  Methodists  ft  Presb3rterians.  The  last  year  there  were 
only  about  4000  Bales  of  Cotton  carried  to  Macon  and  from  the  last 
Crop  there  have  been  already  during  the  current  year  14000  Bales 
received  ft  the  amount  of  export  from  that  place  the  present  year, 
will  not  probably  be  less  than  from  four  to  five  hundred  thousand 
Dollars  worth  of  produce.  This  produce  is  carried  down  the  Oak- 
mulgee  to  Darien  ft  thence  to  Savannah  ft  Charleston  in  large  flat- 
bottomed  Boats,  which  are  pushed  along  the  River  by  Negros,  and 
in  which  Boats  groceries  ft  Merchandies  for  the  supply  of  that  part 
of  the  Interior,  are  carried  back  in  return.  The  navigation  of  this 
River  is  at  present  tedious,  as  the  Boats  are  from  40  to  60  days  mak¬ 
ing  a  trip  from  Macon  to  Darien  &  back  again.  The  confluence  of 
the  Oakmulgee  ft  the  Oconee,  on  which  Milledgeville  is  situated, 
constitutes  the  River  Altamaha,  on  which  the  Town  of  Darien  is 
built.  The  Inhabitants  of  Savannah  have  Just  opened  a  Subscription 
paper  ft  have  already  as  large  an  amount  of  money  subscribed  as  is 
wanted  for  the  present,  to  cut  a  Canal  from  Savannah,  to  communicate 
with  the  Rivers  Ogechee,  and  Altamaha — the  work  will  be  commenced 
the  next  Fall  ft  when  completed,  will  shorten  the  distance  consid¬ 
erably  from  Macon  to  Savannah,  as  Boats  will  go  directly  to  Savan¬ 
nah,  instead  of  taking  the  circuitous  route  by  the  way  of  Darien. 
Steam  Boats  will  then  probably  ply  between  the  two  places,  as  they 
now  do  from  Augusta  to  Savannah  and  Charleston — there  being  at  this 
time  from  nine  to  twelve  Steam  Boats  which  come  to  Augusta.  A 
trip  from  Augusta  to  Savh.  and  back  again,  is  made  in  about  six 
or  seven  days  by  a  Steam  Boat,  having  two  Boats  loaded,  each  of 
them  with  from  six  to  eight  hundred  Bales  of  Cotton  and  fastened 
to  the  Steam  Boat,  one  on  each  side.  It  generally  takes  them  one 
to  two  days  longer  to  go  to  Charleston.  There  will  probably  be  at 
least  two  hundred  thousand  Bales  of  Cotton  shipped  from  Augusta 
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this  year  k  the  export  from  this  place  will  not  be  lees  than  from  Six 
to  Eight  Million  of  Dollars  worth  of  produce.  I  have  thus  given 
yon  a  little  insight  into  the  Agricultural  k  Commercial  prosperity 
of  our  State,  so  far  as  you  can  judge  from  two  of  our  Inland  Towns — 
Macon  k  Augusta.  I  must  now  peep  Into  Round-Hill  Academy. — and 
make  some  Inquiry  about  “Sir  Robert  Bramble  &  his  Nephew” — I 
have  reed,  very  gratifying  accounts  by  dear  George,  from  Mr.  Cogs¬ 
well  k  Mr.  Bancroft  concerning  both  your  Cousin  ft  yourself — they 
state  that  the  progress  of  each  of  you,  has  been  creditable  In  your 
different  studies  and  I  am  informed  also  that  each  of  you  passed  a  very 
good  examination. — I  should  have  been  made  Inexpressibly  happy  had 
there  been  no  qualification  in  the  commendation  of  these  Gentlemen 
with  regard  to  either  of  you.  I  however  only  believe  it  necessary 
to  drop  a  hint,  to  feel  satisfied  that  hereafter  all  will  be  as  well  as 
can  be  desired.  A  little  more  application  ft  hard  study  is  desired 
on  your  part  and  also  to  cultivate  a  still  greater  degree  of  the  suaviter 
in  modo  in  your  disposition.  .  .  . 

Write  me  on  the  receipt  of  this.  Your  Aunt  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  join  me  in  affectionate  love  to  you  ft  George,  your  affte.  Uncle. 

8.  Jones  to  Dr.  P.  M.  KoUock,  Medfield,  Mass. 

Phila  June  29th,  1826. 

I  presume  my  dear  Miller  you  are  comfortably  located  at  Medfield, 
where  I  hope  on  your  arrival,  you  found  your  Aunt,  ft  Cousin  quite 
well. — 

The  papers  of  yesterday  mention  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jackson,  ft 
family  at  New  York. —  Doctor  ft  Mrs.  Cumming  arrived  here  yester¬ 
day,  in  the  Stage  from  Savannah.  The  Doctor  thought  jolting  might 
be  useful  to  him,  he  is  in  bad  health.  I  wonder  how  his  little  Lady 
liked  the  exercise. 

My  Father  went  with  the  two  Fenwicks,  Emma  Drayton,  ft  Mary 
to  the  Theatre,  as  he  promised.  Henry  8th,  was  the  Play,  with  some 
amusing  Farce.  Little  Molly  was  very  much  delighted  with  every 
thing,  ft  returned  home  at  12.  with  her  eyes  twinkling  like  two  stars, 
but  the  next  morning  she  felt  so  wretchedly,  that  she  said  “I  would 
not  go  again  tonight  for  a  dollar.” — 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  my  Son,  he  ft  George  were  both 
well.  They  have  had  a  Strawberry  frolic.  Mr.  Cogswell  took  only 
100  of  the  Boys,  to  breakfast  with  their  Milkman,  on  Strawberries  ft 
Milk.— 

Our  kind  friend  Mrs.  George,  died  on  Saturday  last.  She  per¬ 
severed  in  her  determination  to  exclude  her  friends,  poor  old  Lady, 
ft  Susan,  were  the  only  persons  that  witnessed  the  closing  scene. 
Miss  Mease  was  in  the  house,  but  she  would  not  allow  her  to  enter 
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her  Chamber. —  The  family  bear  it  with  more  than  their  osttal  com- 
poBure.  Ralph  is  a  perfect  Stoic. —  The  funeral  took  place  early  on  Mon¬ 
day  Morning,  ft  poor  James  arrived  in  the  afternoon  merely  on  a 
visit  to  his  Mother,  having  heard  that  she  was  indisposed,  he  was 
dreadfully  shocked  on  entering  the  house  to  hear  of  her  death. — 

I  received  yesterday  a  receipt  from  the  Captn.  of  the  Schooner 
Eliza  Jane,  for  a  puppy  to  be  delivered  to  Dr.  Colic  in  Boston,  he 
paying  three  dollars  freight  for  the  same.  Dr.  Waring.M  ft  the 
Washerwoman  have  lost  their  Puppies.  I  quake  for  those  that  we 
have,  do  when  you  write,  mention  how  much  Tarter  is  to  be  given 
them,  with  full  directions. —  How  is  Tlppoo. 

Mary  Fenwick  sends  her  love  to  you,  ft  says  she  has  been  expect¬ 
ing  to  hear  from  you. —  Offer  my  respects  to  your  Aunt,  ft  my  love 
to  your  Cousin. — I  am  my  dear  Miller,  your  affectionate  Aunt. 

P.  M.  Kollock  to  Master  George  J.  Kollock,  Round  Hill  Academy, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Medfield  [Mass.]  July  25th,  1826 — 

Mt  deab  Qboboe,  You  have  probably  ere  this,  heard  of  my  having 
left  Philadelphia  for  this  place  3  or  4  weeks  since —  It  was  my  in¬ 
tention  originally  to  have  waited  for  my  Aunt  ft  Sister,  ft  paid  you  a 
visit  at  Northampton  on  my  way  here;  but  becoming  excessively  tired 
of  the  city,  ft  being  anxious  to  see  our  friends  here  (as  I  shall 
probably  not  do  so  again  for  a  long  time)  I  was  induced  to  change 
my  determination. 

My  Aunt  will  probably  be  with  you  before  this  reaches  you,  as  by 
a  letter  from  Fenwick  I  was  informed  that  they  would  set  off  on 
the  24th.  which  was  yesterday —  It  was  Fenwick’s  Intention  when 
I  last  saw  her,  to  come  on  as  far  as  Medfield  after  spending  some 
time  with  you  in  Northampton;  but  as  her  time  will  be  extremely 
short  here,  I  advised  her  in  a  letter  to  remain  with  Aunt  until  she 
returns —  I  have  beard  nothing  from  her  with  respect  to  her  plans, 
ft  am  left  in  rather  an  unpleasant  state  of  uncertainty,  as  I  wish  to 
visit  Cousin  Abby  in  Portland  as  soon  as  possible;  but  cannot  until 
I  know  Fenwick’s  intention — 

I  wish  you  would  request  her  to  write  me  on  this  subject  as  soon 
as  possible,  if  she  has  not  done  so  already —  ft  tell  her  that  if  she 
visits  Medfield  etc.  she  will  not  be  able  to  remain  more  than  a  week 
in  Northampton. 

I  hope  you  ft  George  continue  to  like  your  situation  as  much  as 
you  did  at  first,  ft  to  improve  as  rapidly  as  possible — I  presume  you 
have  both  given  up  the  idea  of  entering  College  this  year;  I  think 
it  will  be  more  to  your  advantage  to  wait  a  little  longer. 

46.  Dr.  William  R.  Waring. 
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My  dog  has  improved  very  maeh  since  my  arrival  here — he  appears 
to  be  perfectly  at  home  when  on  the  scent  of  game,  A  behaves  himself 
remarkably  well — 

I  gave  one  of  Flora’s  pups  to  Mr.  Holbrook,  with  which  he  is  very 
mnch  pleased — it  had  been  very  unfortunate  in  having  its  leg  broken 
by  a  waggon  wheel;  but  is  now  almost  well,  A  I  think,  promises  to 
make  a  line  dog — 

I  have  found  your  gun  here  in  the  same  situation  that  you  left  it; 
I  know  not  when  you  will  again  be  able  to  resume  it 

I  wish  you  would  say  to  Aunt  that  I  received  her  request  such  a 
short  time  since  |  I  feared  I  could  not  send  her  Cousin  Josiah’s  answer 
before  she  left  Philadelphia — I  presume  she  will  see  him  at  Middle- 
town — 

My  love  to  George — also  to  Aunt  A  the  rest  of  the  family  when  you 
see  them.  Your  affecte.  Brother. 

P.  S.  I  shall  endeavour  to  spend  some  time  with  yon  in  Northampton 
before  I  return  to  Philadelphia. 


Mary  F.  KoUock  to  Dr.  P.  M.  Kollock,  Medfield,  Matt. 

Northampton  [Mass.]  August  10th  1826. 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  4th  yesterday  my  dear  Brother,  and 
regret  yon  have  had  so  much  trouble  on  my  account,  but  I  hope  this 
will  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  concerning  our  plans  for  the  Summer. 
Brother  George  and  the  rest  of  my  friends,  as  you  may  suppose  are 
in  favour  of  my  remaining  here,  and  I  think  upon  the  whole,  as  we 
have  so  short  a  time  to  stay,  for  Aunt  says  she  shall  be  off  by  the  Ist 
I  had  better  remain  where  I  am.  I  am  pretty  sure  yon  will  also 
be  in  favour  of  this  plan.  Do  remember  me  affectionately  to  my 
friends,  and  thank  them  for  their  kindness,  which  I  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  do,  in  person,  the  next  summer.  If  I  should  go  to  Port¬ 
land  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  visit  Medfield,  and  I  think  three 
weeks  is  too  short  a  time  to  divide  among  so  many;  I  hope  when 
Cousin  thinks  of  this,  and  reflects  that  I  have  a  Brother  here,  who 
certainly  has  some  claims  upon  me,  she  will  not  feel  hurt  at  my 
determination. —  I  suppose  you  have  received  Grandpapa’s  letter  ere 
this,  in  which  he  enclosed  the  “Time.”  He  remained  only  a  day  with 
us  and  then  returned  to  Philadelphia,  he  visited  Round  Hill  and  took 
tea  with  the  Boys,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  their  situation, 
and  with  the  account  which  Mr.  Cogswell  and  Mr.  Bancroft  gave  of 
them.  We  see  the  Boys  every  day  and  have  supped  with  them  once, 
and  I  know  not  when  I  have  been  so  much  pleased,  with  any  thing, 
as  I  was  with  the  order  and  comfort,  which  prevails  throughout  the 
whole  establishment.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  stay  at  least  a  week 
when  you  arrive,  for  they  are  extremely  anxious  to  see  yon,  and  you 
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may  not,  perhaps,  have  another  opportunity  of  Tisiting  them,  for  a 
length  of  time.  I  understand  Aunt  Harriett  is  making  great  prepara¬ 
tions  for  ns,  in  Savannah,  and  expects  to  have  a  gay  house  the  next 
winter.  I  will  send  the  shirts,  as  you  desire,  and  they  will  probably 
be  in  Boston  on  Saturday,  however  I  will  ascertain  positively  before  I 
close  my  letter,  as  Brother  George  promised  to  enquire  of  Mr.  Cogs¬ 
well  the  best  and  safest  mode  of  sending  them;  do  write  me  as  soon 
as  you  receive  them,  as  I  feel  particularly  interested  in  their  fate. 

Aunt  desires  her  love  to  you,  and  begs  you  will  purchase,  with 
the  enclosen,  three  India  rubber  balls,  such  as  you  think  the  Boys 
will  like,  and  if  yon  can  procure  them  at  the  toy  shops,  a  dozen  of 
the  smallest  wine  glasses,  that  are  made,  to  suit  Mary’s  decanter. 
One  commission  more  and  I  shall  finish,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
money  she  wishes  you  would  purchase,  at  the  Factory,  a  lace  veil, 
fine,  a  yard  in  length,  and  worked.  Tou  had  better  get  Eliza  or 
one  of  the  girls  to  go  with  you,  to  choose  it,  and  if  you  cannot  procure 
one  worked,  perhaps  one  of  them  would  embroider  it  for  the  same 
price.  The  veil  is  for  Fenwick  therefore  the  pattern  must  be  neat 
and  rich.  Tou  understand,  you  are  not  to  bring  one  unless  it  is  worked. 

Do  remember  me  affectionately  to  our  friends  in  Portland,  and 
present  Aunt’s  love  to  Cousin  and  Aunt  Brastow.  Elver  your  affec¬ 
tionate  Sister. 

P.  S.  I  attended  a  small  party  at  Mrs.  Wilsons,  the  other  evening, 
and  met  there  a  young  lady,  that  I  am  told  is  very  much  smitten  with 
our  Brother  but  alas  he  does  not  admire  her!!!  On  Saturday  you 
may  expect  the  shirts. 


[To  Be  Continued.] 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

CAPT.  T.  S.  MOYER 

Of  the  Cobb  Confederate  Guards,  (7th  Georgria  Regiment),  from 
Powder  Springs,  was  killed  by  a  shell  at  the  Battle  of  Manansas 
Plains,  while  leaving  his  company  in  a  charge  upon  Sherman’s  bat¬ 
tery.  He  was  but  19  years  of  age,  was  probably  the  youngest  Captain 
in  the  Confederate  service,  and  the  history  of  his  promotion  is  of 
Itself  enduring  testimony  of  his  remarkable  talent  and  worth.  Be¬ 
ing  detailed  by  Governor  Brown  from  the  Georgia  Military  Institute, 
when  lacking  but  a  few  weeks  of  the  time  when  he  would  receive 
his  diploma,  to  drill  companies  organizing  in  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
ties,  he  displayed  such  military  proficiency  in  the  work  assigned  him, 
coupled  with  a  courteousness  and  gentleness  of  manner  that  always 
betokens  the  true  gentleman,  that  the  officers  of  the  Confederate 
Guards  magnamlously  resigned,  and  Adjutant  Moyer  was  chosen 
Captain  without  dissenting  vote. 

His  subsequent  career  fully  justified  the  confidence  of  his  company: 
and  the  regiment  itself  had  learned  to  look  upon  him  as  a  kind  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  model  officer.  The  events  of  the  21st  July  are  ineffaceably 
implanted  in  every  Southron’s  heart;  and  the  part  of  the  7th  Geor¬ 
gia  Regiment  played  on  that  memorable  occasion  will  be  remembered 
until  time  shall  be  no  more. 

As  an  officer  of  that  regiment,  Capt.  Moyer  was  leading  his  own 
and  several  companies,  whose  officers  had  been  killed,  to  the  charge, 
when  struck  on  the  head  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell.  After  his  fall 
he  waved  his  sword,  and  his  intrepid  spirit  stiil  cheered  his  men  on 
to  victory.  Such  noble  spirits  never  die.  They  may  ciose  his  mortal 
career — but  their  abode  is  with  the  angels  of  Heaven.  His  life  had 
been  spotless,  and  his  death  was  in  keeping  with  his  noble  nature. 
Where  victory  perched,  there  he  fell — a  glorious  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

T.  W.  N. 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersvllle),  August  28, 1861. 

OBITUARY 

DIED,  at  Monterey  Virginia,  on  the  12th  instant,  MADISON  M. 
WHIDDON,  in  his  23rd  year, 

A  violent  attack  of  typhoid  fever  terminated  his  earthly  existence. 
Thus,  far  from  home  in  a  strange  land,  in  a  stranger’s  house,  he 
breathed  his  last,  surrounded  by  a  few  of  his  brother  soldiers.  He  did 
not  die  on  the  battle-field,  but  he  died  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
A  truer,  nobler,  or  braver  soldier  never  died  on  any  field.  We  bow 
in  humble  submission  to  Heaven’s  decree.  We  loved  our  brother 
while  living;  will  ever  revere  his  memory. 

CAPTAIN 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersvllle),  August  28, 1861. 
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DEATH  OF  GEORGE  W.  WARTHEN 

Sargeant  GEORGE  W.  WARTHEiN  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Rifles,  (First  (Seorgia  Regiment)  from  this  county,  died  of  typhoid 
feyer  In  the  hospital  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  on  Monday,  23d  ultimo, 
age  27  years.  His  remains  were  brought  home  Friday  night — under 
escort  of  private  W.  H.  Pittman — and  were  attended  to  the  grave 
by  a  large  concourse  of  sorrowing  friends  and  cltisens. 

At  the  commencement  of  hositlities  Sargeant  WARTHEN  volun¬ 
teered  with  his  company,  was  sent  to  Pensacola,  and  after  two  months 
of  laborious  duty  at  that  point,  the  Regiment  was  ordered  to  Virginia. 
Through  all  the  privations  encountered  by  the  Georgians  at  Laurel 
Hills,  and  subsequently  in  the  disastrous  retreat  from  that  place, 
Sargeant  WARTHEN  bore  himself  as  a  soldier  and  a  man.  The 
Confederate  army  contains  no  braver  heart,  no  truer  soldier,  no  purer 
patriot,  than  was  our  lamented  friend.  He  was  ardent  in  his  friend¬ 
ship,  forgiving  in  spirit,  and  devoted,  with  sealous  purpose,  to  the 
achievement  of  the  independence  of  his  beloved  country.  No  osten¬ 
tatious  title,  no  courtly  ribbon,  or  flashing  star,  betokening  high 
rank,  accompanied  him  in  his  soldier’s  career;  but  he  was  none  the 
less  a  patriot  and  a  man,  than  if  adorned  with  all  the  glittering 
insignia  of  authority.  But  he  is  gone,  as  we  all  miut  go;  and  the 
tears  of  relatives  and  friends  bedew  the  newly-made' mound  in  yonder 
burying  place.  His  much  afflicted  family  have  our  warmest  sympathy 
in  their  sad  bereavement;  but  they  will  bear  in  mind  that  He  who 
controlleth  the  destiny  of  all  things  hath  said,  "Come  unto  Me,  all 
ye  that  labor,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Central  Georffian  (Sandersville),  October  2,  1831. 
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Finoncittff  Oovemment  in  Oeorgia,  1850-19^.  By  R.  P,  Brooks. 
(Monograph  No.  5,  Institute  for  the  Study  of  (jeorgia  Problems.  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  Vol.  XLVI,  No.  9.  Athens,  Georgia, 
May.  1946.  Pp.  x,  76.  Free.) 

“For  fifty  years  or  more  Georgia  has  steadily  moved  away  from 
the  old  notion  that  the  only  important  functions  of  government  were 
to  protect  life  and  property  and  has  insisted  upon  ever  greater  invest¬ 
ments  in  social  development."  (p.  lx)  With  this  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  growth,  the  state  is  faced  with  the  task  of  developing 
sources  of  revenue  to  finance  Investments  in  social  development  and 
administering  its  tax  program  in  such  fashion  as  to  stimulate  the 
progress  of  Georgia.  The  author  is  convinced  that  “the  ambitious 
plans  under  way  for  the  development  of  Georgia  in  all  phases  of  her 
culture  and  economy  would  necessitate  a  complete  revision  of  the 
tax  structure.”  (p.  vi)  Dr.  Brooks,  in  this  study,  has  offered  sug¬ 
gestions  to  this  end. 

The  analysis  is  not  alone  an  application  of  the  theory  of  public 
finance  to  current  problems.  It  is  a  historical  interpretation  as  well. 
A  proper  perspective  is  essential  to  the  analysis  of  a  tax  program. 
To  achieve  this  the  author  has  introduced  bis  discussion  of  the  cost 
of  government  and  government  revenues  in  (Georgia  with  a  historical 
summary  beginning  in  1852,  the  date  that  the  general  property  tax 
became  effective.  The  remarkable  growth  in  the  expenditures  of  the 
state  (about  770%  in  terms  of  1926  dollars)  since  1900  is  emphasized. 

Part  II  of  the  study  is  devoted  to  the  history  and  analysis  of  the 
sources  of  revenue  of  the  state  since  1852.  Dr.  Brooks,  in  each  case, 
has  given  certain  recommendations  for  the  development  of  tax  sources 
and  improvement  in  the  administration  of  policy.  Among  his  recom¬ 
mendations  are:  an  alteration  in  the  procedure  of  property  assess¬ 
ments;  the  establishment  of  a  state  liquor  monopoly;  the  imposition 
of  a  retail  sales  tax  on  bottled  and  fountain  drinks;  the  elimination 
of  the  federal  Income  tax  deduction  in  calculating  the  state  income 
tax;  the  adoption  of  an  inheritance  tax  on  the  North  (Carolina  model; 
the  levying  of  a  fiat  rate  on  the  capital  stock  of  corporations;  and, 
perhaps  at  the  risk  of  criticism  from  bis  professional  colleagues,  the 
levying  of  a  2%  general  sales  tax. 

In  Part  III  Georgia’s  ability  to  pay  taxes  is  analyzed  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “Georgia  is  not  collecting  proportionately  as  much  revenue 
as  the  taxpaying  ability  of  the  state  would  Justify.”  (pp.  71,  50)  The 
study  concludes  (Part  IV)  with  an  analysis  of  business  taxes. 
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The  monograph  is  a  tearless  surrey  of  a  vitally  important  problem. 

It  is  well  documented;  simply  stated;  easily  understood  by  the  lay¬ 
man;  and  the  summary  at  the  end  provides  a  concise  statement  of 
the  theses  and  recommendations  for  change.  It  is  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  development  of  sound  financial  policies  for  Georgia. 

E.  C.  Griffith 

University  of  Georgia 

Lay  My  Burden  Down.  A  Folk  History  of  Slavery.  Edited  by  B.  A. 
Botkin.  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1946.  Pp.  zxii,  286. 
Illustrations.  $3.50.) 

In  1931,  appeared  Orland  Kay  Armstrong’s  Old  Massa’s  People,  in 
which  the  old  slaves  told  their  story  from  the  retrospect  of  more 
than  a  half-century.  Time  no  less  than  distance  lending  enchantment 
to  the  view,  the  old  darkies  generally  wove  a  halo  of  romance  around 
the  times  of  long  ago.  Then  later,  through  the  years  1936,  1937,  and 
1938,  in  a  much  more  gigantic  undertaking,  the  Federal  Writers’ 
Project  collected  a  vast  mass  of  interviews  from  old  Negroes  through¬ 
out  the  South  and  deposited  them  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Out 
of  this  material  Mr.  Botkin  made  the  selections  which  have  gone 
into  this  book.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  a 
Negro  is  as  old  as  he  claims  to  be,  for  be  himself  nlay  not  know  and 
it  is  customary  with  old  Negroes  to  make  themselves  older  than  they 
really  are.  The  Negroes  interviewed  by  the  Federal  Writers’  Project 
made  their  ages  from  the  early  seventies  to  more  than  a  hundred. 

What  these  Negroes  remembered  about  slavery  is  open  to  great  doubt, 
for  many  of  those  interviewed  could  not,  even  at  the  ages  they  claimed, 
have  lived  before  the  Civil  War.  Of  course,  in  many  parts  of  the 
South,  slavery  existed  in  a  modified  form  until  1865,  but  the  true  old 
plantation  slavery  would  have  had  to  be  remembered  for  the  period 
before  1861.  But  people  do  not  remember  events  even  hazily  that 
happened  before  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,  and  not  with  much 
clarity  until  they  are  twice  that  age.  So,  the  conclusions  of  these  old 
darkies,  whether  romantic  or  realistic,  are  of  little  value  as  history, 
for  they  are  more  the  folk  sayings  of  their  communities  than  indi¬ 
vidual  reminiscences.  Many  of  these  old  Negroes  remembered  their 
masters  and  mistresses  with  genuine  affection,  recalling  that  in  those 
days  there  was  no  want  of  food  or  clothing  or  of  shelter;  others 
remembered  the  whippings  they  received  and  still  seemed  to  be  bitter 
about  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  narratives  that  compose  this  book  do  not 
relate  very  much  to  slavery  itself,  but  rather  to  the  Interesting 
experiences  of  the  times  or  even  to  “tall  tales,’’  animal  talks,  ghosts, 
conjur  lore,  and  so  on.  When  it  came  to  the  war  and  the  Recon- 
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Btruction,  these  Negroes  bad  amazing  hallucinations.  It  was  a  com¬ 
mon  belief  among  them  that  Lincoln  came  south  at  various  times, 
disguised,  of  course,  and  gave  counsel  to  the  Negroes;  and  some 
Negroes  even  believed  that  Lincoln  came  south  and  personally  freed 
them. 

The  narratives  are  given  as  if  the  Negroes  were  talking,  and  in 
some  cases  the  language  rings  true  to  Negro  dialect;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  are  given  in  a  language  what  the  Negro  never  could  have 
used.  What  Negro  would  say  “pumpkin”  or  for  that  matter  how 
many  white  people  would  say  it?  The  editor  realized  that  the  nar¬ 
ratives  were  not  “nigger  talk”  throughout;  but  the  interviewers  were 
not  careful  in  reducing  the  Negro  dialect  to  paper  in  their  records, 
and  rather  than  try  to  reconstruct  it,  the  editor  rightly  resorted  to 
the  more  convential  white  man’s  expressions — though  many  times  a 
little  editing  would  have  made  the  narratives  much  more  effective. 
This  book  is  interesting  reading  and  a  valuable  record  not  of  slavery 
and  the  war  but  of  the  old  Negroes  themselves. 

Seargent  8.  Prentiss.  Whig  Orator  of  the  Old  South.  By  Dallas 
C.  Dickey.  (Baton  Rouge;  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1945. 
Pp.  xiv,  422.  Illustrations.  $4.) 

Sergeant  S.  Prentiss  has  been  better  remembered  as  an  orator  than 
as  a  lawyer  or  statesman.  Many  people  have  known  of  his  oratory  and 
did  as  youngsters  no  doubt  recite  some  of  it  in  high  school  contests, 
without  knowing  anything  about  the  man.  Certainly  that  was  the 
experience  of  the  present  reviewer.  For  that  reason  as  well  as  others, 
this  volume  should  be  welcomed  as  a  contribution  to  American 
biography.  It  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  Southern  Biography  Series, 
now  appearing  under  the  editorship  of  Wendell  H.  Stephenson  and 
Fred  C.  Cole.  It  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  subject,  that  a  teacher 
of  Speech,  who  has  been  properly  trained  in  historical  research, 
should  be  the  author  of  this  volume.  Professor  Dickey  has  very 
cleverly  assessed  the  oratorical  ability  of  Prentiss  as  he  carries  him 
forward  in  politics  and  in  his  legal  practice.  Dickey  finds  Prentiss 
to  have  been  not  a  great  man  in  any  respect,  unless  in  that  style 
of  oratory  which  prevailed  in  his  day. 

Though  a  successful  lawyer,  Prentiss  was  not  a  good  business  man; 
for  having  made  a  fortune  he  died  with  almost  nothing  left.  He  was 
a  Whig  in  politics  and  succeeded  in  going  to  the  Mississippi  legisla¬ 
ture  and  to  Congress,  but  his  career  in  politics  was  brief — as  indeed 
was  his  earthly  career,  for  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  He  was  a 
filial  son  and  a  dutiful  husband,  yet  be  could  not  resist  the  pitfalls 
of  the  gambler  nor  the  lure  of  strong  drink.  Factually,  he  was  born 
in  Maine  in  1808;  he  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College;  he  sought 
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his  career  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  where  in  Natchez  he  studied 
law;  he  lived  most  of  his  life  outside  of  Maine,  in  Vicksburg;  five 
years  before  his  death  he  moved  to  New  Orieans;  and  seeking  health 
in  his  old  Mississippi  surroundings,  he  died  near  Natchez  in  1850. 

Professor  Dickey  has  written  an  interesting  book.  Although  he 
had  few  Prentiss  manuscripts,  he  succeeded  in  putting  considerable 
life  into  his  subject.  Psychologically  the  reader  is  prepared  for 
Prentiss’  death  before  the  author  assesses  him  in  three  intervening 
chapters,  as  orator,  lawyer,  and  man.  But  still  there  may  be  logic 
in  having  the  subject  of  a  biography  die  in  the  last  chapter. 

The  Chicago  Tribune.  Its  First  Hundred  Years.  By  Philip  Kinsley. 
(Vol.  II,  1865-1880.  Chicago;  The  Chicago  Tribune,  1945.  Pp.  xvlll, 
349,  viii.  Illustrations.) 

The  history  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  founded  in  1847,  was  brought 
down  to  1865  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  The  present  volume 
continues  the  story  down  to  1880.  In  this  period  were  many  out¬ 
standing  news  events  as  well  as  great  growth  in  the  newspaper  with 
its  various  changes  in  ownership.  Joseph  Medill  now  comes  to  be 
the  Tribune,  though  the  work  of  Horace  White  must  not  be  minimized. 
There  was  the  sorry  story  of  Reconstruction  to  be  detailed,  and  the 
Tribune,  though  Republican,  took  a  sound  and  independent  attitude 
on  the  many  questions  connected  with  Radical  domination  of  the 
South  and  of  the  nation.  It  supported  the  Liberal  Republican  party 
in  1872,  but  by  1876  it  was  falling  more  into  the  conventional  Re¬ 
publican  doctrines  and  practices.  There  was  the  great  Chicago  fire, 
which  on  the  second  day  even  burned  down  the  “fireproof”  Tribune 
building  and  forced  the  paper  to  suspend  for  two  days.  There  was 
the  Lincoln  Funeral  Train  which  dragged  itself  all  over  the  North 
on  its  way  to  Springfield — marking  the  lowest  ebb  of  good  taste  to 
which  the  country  was  ever  to  sink.  There  was  the  Tilton-Beecher 
scandal  which  made  good  news  for  many  days  and  left  a  question- 
mark  still  standing  as  to  how  guilty  the  great  preacher  was  or  whether 
there  was  any  guilt  at  all  to  be  attached  to  him.  And  so  it  went — 
the  Chicago  Tribune  recorded  the  pulse-beating  of  the  nation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  problem  to  write  the  history  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  How  shall  the  author  proceed?  Will  he  record  day  by  day 
the  important  news  stories  carried  by  the  paper  in  annalistic  fashion 
without  putting  together  at  one  place  the  whole  story,  as  for  instance 
the  Tilton-Beecher  affair  which  lasted  over  months?  That  is  one 
way  but  it  is  a  most  exasperating  way  to  the  person  who  reads  the 
book.  In  the  present  instance  there  is  a  chapter  entitled  “The  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  Scandal”  and  the  reader  might  well  expect  to  have 
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some  consecutive  treatment  of  this  “juicy  scandal;”  but,  instead,  there 
is  very  little  about  this  subject — merely  a  few  scattered  references 
to  the  news  stories  about  it.  That  illustrates  the  defect  of  this  book: 
It  is  poor  reading,  for  it  is  an  annalistic  jumble  of  references  to  news 
stories  as  they  appear  day  by  day,  with  very  little  discussion  or 
detailing  of  any  one  story. 

The  Correspondence  of  Bayard  Taylor  and  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Charles  Duffy.  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1945.  Pp.  xil.  111.  $2.) 

Hayne  missed  very  slightly  being  a  literary  beggar.  Following 
the  Civil  War,  his  poverty  was  so  abject  that  little  blame  could  have 
been  attached  to  him  had  he  actually  taken  to  the  road.  The  fact  that 
he  was  a  gentleman  always  saved  him.  Yet  in  these  letters  of  Hayne 
to  Taylor,  he  rather  constantly  asks  favors  of  Taylor.  Though  they 
are  not  money  requests,  they  represent  what  money  buys — ^books, 
influence  in  getting  poems  accepted,  advertising  books  already  pub¬ 
lished. 

Most  of  these  letters  were  written  by  Hayne,  who  always  seems 
to  be  pushing  the  correspondence,  lest  the  busy  Taylor  might  com¬ 
pletely  forget  to  continue  it.  Yet  Taylor  seemed  truly  to  reciprocate 
the  simple  friendship  which  Hayne  always  made  so  evident.  The  one 
was  rich  and  powerful  in  the  world,  living  in  a  fine  mansion  while 
at  home,  and  at  another  time,  representing  his  country  as  minister 
to  Germany;  the  other  was  poverty-stricken  and  almost  whipped  in 
mind,  living  in  a  cabin  in  the  piney  woods  of  Georgia  and  despairing 
of  the  South  ever  rising  to  the  heights  where  it  would  read  many 
books  or  encourage  literary  efforts  by  buying  any. 

This  little  volume  is  attractive  in  appearance  and  is  a  valuable 
footnote  to  the  literary  history  of  the  United  States  following  the 
Civil  War. 
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